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Give the Feuchtinger Voice-Method 
a chance to help you develop more 


POWER VIGOR CHARACTER 
IN YOUR VOICE 


Add controlled strength to your voice and people will lis- 
ten when you talk. A stronger voice may make you more 
interesting, more persuasive, more poised. What you say 
will have more importance, when your voice is full-toned, 
because people generally respect a BIG voice. 
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I can 
strengthen 
* your voice—build 
it up to be one of your 
most valuable assets. Get the 
ring of confidence in your voice 


Thousands are held back 
by a negative voice= 


AND DON’T KNOW IT! 


Your popularity and recognition depends, frequently, on your voice and the and it will help you get ahead 
impression it makes. Don’t be handicapped by just an ordinary common weak in business, increase your in- 
voice. You'll improve your personality by replacing “thinness” in your voice come, develop leadership. 
with new desirable strength. And, of course, I don’t have to mention the 

direct dollars-and-cents cash value of a more positive voice for salesmen, —Eugene Feuchtinger 


executives, preachers, announcers, union leaders, politicians. 


AMAZING DETAILS —Just fill in MSEE, 
coupon and rush it back to me today JEREE Neice” i BOOK! __THIS Lb 


PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 

Studio AX-6, 210 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. I 
Please send me—free and without obligation p 


You'll find this training enjoyable as well as valuable—as 
have more than 150,000 other ambitious students during the 
past 51 years. Helps both your speaking and your singing. 
Self-training lessons, mostly silent. You get your results in 
the privacy of your own room. No music required. Every- 
thing is handled confidentially and all mail is sent in plain 
wrapper. Take this first step toward your personal self-ad- 
vancement now, it’s free... send for my fascinating illustrated 
booklet “How to Strengthen Your Voice to be More Success- 
ful.” Simply fill in and mail this coupon today. (Cannot be 
sent unless you state your age.) 


PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio AX-6 My ago;ist 


210 South Clinton St. Chicago 6, III. Ša ma m m m m m m m m m 


—your inspiring and helpful illustrated booklet 
“How to Strengthen Your Voice to be More 
Successful,” by Eugene Feuchtinger. Mail in 
plain wrapper. No salesman will call. 
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Tired of the — 
same old job? 


Sure, you are. Anybody gets tired of standing still in the same place. 
But don’t get the idea that just quitting your present job and going 
somewhere else will take you out of the rut. 

~The trouble may be inside yourself. You're restless because you 
Want to get ahead — make more money — do more interesting work. 
All right — why not? 

Look around you. The men who are advancing are the trained 
men, They've learned special skills that bring them higher pay. It's 
the men without training who stick in the same old job. 

What are you going to do about it? Just wait and hope for some- 
thing better to come along? If you really want to succeed, you can 
get the necessary training by studying at home in your spare time. 

n International Correspondence 
Schools offer you a course in 
practically any field you 
choose, giving you the practi- 
cal plus the bedrock facts and 
theory. You'll earn while you 
learn. Students report better 
jobs and more pay within a 
few months. 
Read carefully the list of 
subjects in the coupon below. 
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wide choice of courses, 


I. C. S. offers a total of 391 different courses — 
391 roads to advancement. Among them is the 
one you want. You'll find the lessons modern, 
simple, easy to understand. Each one you study 
takes you farther along the road to knowledge 
and success. 

When you learn the I. C. S. way, 


your time is your own. Arrange 
your schedule to suit yourself. 
No tiresome traveling to and 
from school. No classes missed 
because of other engagements. 
Home study through I. C. S. has 
proved out for millions of am- 
bitious men and women. You, 
too, can use it to get ahead! 


Pick out the field of study that 
interests you most — the one 
with the greatest future for 
you. Then mark and mail the 
coupon, and find out what 
I. C. S. can do for you. All it 
costs is a stamp or postcard, 
yet jt may be the most im- 


machine operator to shop foreman 


“When I enrolled for my I. C. S. course in Car- 
pentry and Millwork, I was a machine operator. 
Today, eleven months later, I am a shop fore- 
man. As a consequence my salary has been 


increased 73.3%.” 


portant step you've ever taken! 
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Lee Overalls, made of 
tough Jelt Denim, give 
far longer wear. 


Lee Riders are genuine 
Western cowboy pants 
for all the family. 


Buy Buddy Lee Cowboy 
and Engineer Dolls at 
your Lee Dealer’s. 


Lee Chetopa Twill 
Matched Shirts and 
Pants come in 5 colors. 


Honds Champion Cow- 
boy Casey Tibbs wears 
Lee Riders and Jacket. 
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America’s Best-Made, = - 
Best-Known Work Clothes 
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Copyright, 1952, 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


ERE it is, readers, the magazine you’ve been 

demanding! TEXAS WESTERN is the latest 
addition to the THRILLING group of magazines. 
And it’s a mighty big, mighty exciting book 
abont a mighty big, mighty exciting place— 
TEXAS! 


In the pages of TEXAS WESTERN, you’ll meet 
the men who made the great State of Texas what 
it is today. You'll ruk elbows with ranchmen, 
gunmen, lawmen, rustlers, hustlers, good wen, 
bad men and their equally colorful women 


TEXAS WESTERN will take you back to the 
frontier days of the great Southwest. You'll 
belly up to the mahogany with waddies in town 
for a toot. You'll flirt with dance hall ladies 
whose attentions don’t stop with flirtation. 
You’ll listen to bitter ex-Confederates, griping 
under carpet-bag tyranny. You’ll swap punches 
and lead with as rough and tough a gang of 
bandidos as you’ve ever run afoul of. 


In every hard-riding, straight-shocting TEXAS 
WESTERN story, you’ll play a part in settling 
and building a great state in the Union. You’ll 
shoot it out in bloody range wars, you’ll ride 
with hell-for-leather posses, you'll tangle with 
the fastest hardware handlers you’ve ever come 
up against! 


TEXAS WESTERN is more than just another 
Western magazine. It’s a magazine about the 
founding of the richest, greatest, most dramatic 
empire in the world today—the Lone Star State! 
And it teaches those virtues which made Texas 
great and keep it great—loyalty, courage, 
straight shooting, straight talk and _ two-fisted 
action. 


You'll enjoy TEXAS WESTERN. Just start 


reading and see! 
—The Editor 
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TWILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


| TRAINED 
THESE MEN 


LOST JOB, NOW HAS OWN SHOP 

“Got laid off my machine shop 

job which I believe was best 

thing ever happened as I opened 
u 


me Radio Shop. Business 
s ng up every week.”—E, 
T. Slate, Corsicana, Texas, 
GOOD JOB WITH STATION 
“I am Broadcast Engineer at 
WLPM. Another technician and 
1 have opened a Radio-TV serv. 
ice shop in our spare time. Bi 
TV sales here. . 
than we can handi 
Bangley, Suffolk, V: 
$10 TO $15 WEEK SPARE TIME 
Four months after enrolling for 
NRI course, was able to serv- 
ice Radios . . . averaged $10 
to $15 a week spare time. Now 
have full time Radio and 
Television business.” — William 
Weyde, Brooklyn, New York. 


SWITCHED TO TV SERVICING 
“I recenty switched over from 
studio work and am now holding 
& position as service technician. 
f am still with RCA, enjoying 
my work more and more ever’ 
day.”—N. Ward, Ridgefield, N. J. 2 


WANT YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 


Let me show you how you can be your own 

boss. Many NRI trained men start their 

own business with capital earned in spare 

. time. Robert Doh- 

men, New Prague, 

inn, whose store 
shown at left, sa: 


with two Television 
outfits and do war- 
$ ranty work for deal- 
ers. Often fall back 
$ to NRI textbooks for 
informatio: 


Television Is 
Today’s Good 
Job Maker 


TV now reaches from coast-to 
@oast, Qualify for a good job 
@s a service technician or op. 
erator, My course includes 
many lessons on TV. You get 
practical experience . . , work 
on circuits common to both 
Radio and Television with'my 
kits. Now is the time to get 
ready for success in Television} - 


RADIO-TELEVIS 


J. E. SMITH has trained more-men. for:. 


America’s Fast Growing Industry Offers You(2F R 


-FOR GOOD PAY JOBS IN 


Radio-Television than any other man, x 


1. EXTRA MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 


Many students make $5, $10 a week and more EXTRA 
fixing neighbors’ Radios in spare time while learning. 
The day you enroll I start sending you SPECIAL 
BOOKLETS that show you how. Tester you build with 
kits I send helps you make extra money sevice E 
gives practical experience on circuits common to Radio 
and Television. All equipment is yours to keep, 


2. GOOD PAY JOB 


NRI Courses lead to these and many other jobs: Radio 
and TV service, P.A., Auto Radio, Lab, ee and 
Electronic Controls Technicians, Radio and TV Broad- £ 
casting, Police, Ship and Airways Operators and 
Technicians. Opportunities are increasing. The United 
States has over 105 million Radios—over 2,900 Broad 
casting Stations—more expansion is on the way. 


3. BRIGHT FUTURE 


Think of the opportunities in Television. Over 15,000,000 
TV sets are now in use; 108 TV stations are operating 
and 1800 new TV stations have been authorized. . 
many of them expected to be in operation in 1953. This 
means more jobs—good pay jobs with bright futures. 
More operators, installation service technicians will be 
needed. Now is the time to get ready for a successful : ati 
future in TV! Find out what Radio and TV offer you. BE Seen 


You Learn Servicing or Communications 
by Practicing With Kits | Send 


Keep your job while training at Mail Coupon—find out what RADIO- 
home. Hundreds I’ve trained are TELEVISION Can Do for You 
successful RADIO-TELEVISION Aet Now! Send for my FRBE 
Technicians. Most had no previous DOUBLE OFFER. Coos entitles 
experience; many no more than yoy to actual Servicing Lesson; 
grammar school education. Learn shows how you learn at home. You'll 
Radio-Television principles from also receive my 64-page book, “How 
illustrated lessons. You also get to Be a Success in Radio-Television.” 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. Pic- Send coupon in envelope or paste on 
tured at.left, are just a few of the postal. J. E. SMITH, 

pieces of equipment you build Pres., Dept, 3AQ, 

with kits of parts I send, You ex- Nationa) Radio Insti. 

periment with, learn circuits com- tute, Washington 9, 

mon to Radio and Television. D. C. Our 89th Yea 


Mr. J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 3AQ 
National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D.C. 

Mail me Sample Lesson and 64-page Book, “How to 
Be a Success in Radio-Television.” Both FREE. (No 
salesman will call, Please write plainly.) 


. and the voice of the longhorn is heard in the land 


BLOOD CALL 


IVILIZATION has silenced many of the 

voices of the outdoor West and one voice 

that has been silenced forever is that of the 

longhorn ,cattle. No voice was more hair- 

raising than the pagan blood call of the long- 
horns, particularly the bulls. 

Unlike the pure-bred range stock of today, 
the longhorn bull was a fighter most of his 
life, battling everything from grizzly bears 
to men on horseback. A popular sport in the 
early southwest was a staged battle between 
two range monarchs with long horns so sharp 
that they could be rammed through a thick 
board. 

One of the fiercest of such bulls was an 
outlaw in the Nueces River brush country 
called Diablo by the vaqueros. A huge bull 
who showed his Spanish ancestry, Diablo was 
almost black. He had been shot at and roped 
so many times that he hated men and gored 
several horses from beneath their riders. He 
always challenged any strange bull that might 
wander into his particular territory. He would 
become enraged with any bull that offered to 
dispute him. First, there would be the pre- 
liminary pawing of the earth, digging of his 
horns into the earth, all accompanied with 
grunts and short bellows. Then sufficiently 
enraged, he would send forth his challenge. 

The bellow, deep at first, would thin out 
into something near a scream and eventually 
emerge into an ear-piercing shriek. Then, 
midst more dirt-pawing, he’d bawl—long 
bawls and short ones, followed by the deeper 
bellows. From somewhere would come an 
answer and another bull would appear, bel- 
lowing and bawling. The gorging, goring 


battle would be on! It usually ended up 
with one of the bulls badly gored, completely 
defeated, or dead. For many years Diablo 
was the champion. It took some twenty rifle 
slugs from a group of cowhands to kill him 
after he had succeeded in severely wounding 
one hand. 

Perhaps even more terrifying was the long- 
horn response to the smell of blood of their 
own kind—the blood call. Even domestic cat- 
tle will often become extremely excited when 
they smell bovine blood, but the show that 
these civilized cattle put on is mild compared 
to that of the wild or semi-wild longhorns. 
Upon scenting the blood, the cattle would 
become possessed with a sort of madness that 
made the hair raise on one’s neck. A different 
pattern of noise was made during the blood 
call and has Been described as beginning with 
short bellows, which rise and fall, and then 
rise into a scream. It’s an agonized sound as 
though the animal is in terrible pain. 

The blood call was used by some Texas 
cattlemen to good advantage in gathering 
wild stuff. Blood, saved from a butchered 
calf, would be poured in a clearing and 
gentled cattle would be turned loose. They 
would begin the terrifying call and soon the 
brush would be alive with moving cattle, 
answering the call. Then the brushpoppers, 
waiting out of sight, would close in on the 
cattle. 

Although the voice of the longhorn has 
gone, let’s hope that the West does not be- 
come so civilized that the coyote. will no 
longer be heard. 

—Ferris Weddle 
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This froita Stake Your Friends 
to a Wagonload of Western Thrills! 


Save money . . . save shopping time... save trouble... 
by giving RANCH ROMANCES as a Christmas gift to every friend 
who shares your interest in good Western reading. 


What a paylode of excitement and romance they'll get! 
e 26 BIG issues of RANCH ROMANCES — jammed with all the 
pulse-quickening drama of the untamed West. 
e 3500 spine-tingling pages — packed with the lives and loves 
of hard-riding men and their glamorous women. 
@ Over 400 stories — all brand new, never before printed. 
Use the handy coupon below to order Christmas gift subscriptions to RANCH ROMANCES. 
We'll send a gift card in your name to each person on your list. And while you're at it, why 
not enter your own subscription at the same time. 
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RANCH ROMANCES Best Books, Inc. 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


YES, please enter a one year subscription as my Christmas gift to the persons listed below. 
| enclose $5 (a saving of $1.50 on the single -copy price) for each subscription. 


(Please add 80¢ per subscription for Canadian postage; $1.50 for foreign) 
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subscriptions. (Use separate sheet for additional gifts) 


The roan went down in a crashing heap 
while Kincaid flattened to the ground 


T is for Texas— 

and trouble. 

Ed Kincaid was one 
hombre who couldn't 
keep out of e‘ther— 


because there was a 


railroad to build 


and a woman to tame! 


RAWHIDER 


A Novel by JACK BARTON 


IGHT came early, dripping wet and 

sooty black. The westbound freight 
slowed to a crawl, the beam of its head- 
lamp blunted by the downpour. It felt 
its way toward the high trestle over 
Hatchet Creek Gorge, then, at the ruby 
gleam of a red lantern, came to an abrupt 
stop with a crashing shudder running its 
length. 

The mechanical spasm reached the 
caboose as Ed Kincaid started to pour a 
cup of coffee. The jolt threw him off bal- 
ance, spilled scalding coffee over his left 


hand, forced an oath from his lips. The 
brakeman rolled from his bunk half 
awake and said, reaching for a lantern, 
“What’s up?” 

Kincaid growled, “How should I 
know?” He pulled a bandanna from his 
pocket and wiped his burned hand. Pot 
and tin cup had been dropped, and the 
deck of the caboose was half awash with 
steaming, mud-colored liquid. 

The brakeman went hurrying out and 
was hardly gone when a sound of voices 
brought a look of alertness to Kincaid. 
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But before he was certain that this was 
trouble, two men in wet-gleamfng black 
slickers entered the caboose. They were 
big, rough looking men, as tall as Kincaid 
but bulkier. Each of their faces bore 
mementos of savage brawls. One had suf- 
fered a broken nose that had healed 
erookedly. The other, smiling, revealed a 
„cracked front tooth. 

` The man who smiled said, “Nothing 
personal in this, Ed.” 

“Not for you and Jake Dutcher, maybe 
Tim. But for Miles Banning—” 

Tim cut in, “Nobody said Miles sent us, 
bucko.” 

Kincaid made an impatient gesture. 
“Everybody knows that Tim McShayne is 
Miles Banning’s man, body and soul.” The 
wary look that had come to his eyes at 
their arrival was now replaced by anger. 
He was a tall, big-boned man and, despite 
being whip-lean, rugged enough. Except 
for a lack of spurs, he was dressed like a 
riding man. Seven years with the rail- 
roads hadn’t made a railroader of him. 
He braced himself on his rider’s boots. 
“Body and soul, Tim,” he added. “You’re 
not your own man.” 

Tim McShayne’s heavy face reddened. 
“Don’t make me mad, Ed,” he said. “I 
don’t want to make it a personal matter 
with me. If it comes to that, I’m apt to 
forget that I like you. Jake and I have 
orders, and what can we do but carry 
them out?” 

“Well, carry 
damned.” 

“We're to tell you to stay aboard this 
rattler. You’re not to get off it in Texas.” 

“So you flagged down a train just to 
tell me that.” / 

McShayne’s smile returned. “Can we 
help it if somebody left a red lantern along 
the right-of-way?” 

Kincaid saw no humor in the situation. 
“You’ve carried out your orders,” he said. 
“Now get out.” 

“We’ve given you the message. 
there’s more.” 

“Banning thinks of everything.” 

“He said you’d need persuading.” 

“He knows me, all right.” 


them out — and be 


But 


McShayne eyed him curiously. “I don’t 
know why he’s so afraid of you,” he said. 
“All I know is, he gets nervous when you 
get within a hundred miles of him. As for 
why you hate him—well, it must be be- 
cause of a woman.” 

Jake Dutcher said, “Let’s get on with 
it, Tim. That train crew will come snoop- 
ing back here once they don’t find any- 
body standing by that danger signal.” He 
eyed Kincaid doubtfully. “Lets get on 
with it. It may take some litle time, by 
the looks of him.” 

McShayne nodded, and the two of them 
crowded in on Kincaid. 


D KINCAID backed away, looking 
for a weapon. He grabbed a lantern, 
swung it by the bail, aiming the make- 
shift weapon at McShayne’s face. Mc- 
Shayne blocked the blow with his left 
arm. There was a crash of splintering 
glass. McShayne drove his right fist to 
Kincaid’s jaw. The blow landed solidly, 
and Kincaid staggered backwards and 
came up against the forward door of the 
caboose. Pain exploded in his brain, and 
blurred his vision. He struck out wildly, 
landing several blows but the power of 
them was deflected by the slicker Mc- 
Shayne wore. Grabbing him by the right 
wrist, McShayne jerked Kincaid away 
from the door and whipped him about so 
that he reeled against Dutcher who 
caught his arms and pinned them behind 
him. Kincaid struggled wildly, with a 
panicky desperation, but failed to break 
loose. McShayne moved in, battering. He 
gauged his punches to hurt and mark, but 
not to maim. At last,’ when he decided 
that it was sufficient, he drove a final hard 
blow to the chin. Kincaid’s head rocked 
back and he had the glare of the overhead 
lamp in his eyes. Dutcher turned him 
loose and stepped hastily away, and Kin- 
caid, still falling backwards, sprawled on 
the floor. 

There was a salty taste of blood in his 
mouth. He began a painful retching. He 
heaved over onto his side, doubling up, 
for a moment close to unconsciousness. 
Then he was clear minded again, and afire 
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with pain. 

McShayne bent over him. “Nothing per- 
sonal, mind you, Ed,” he said. “This hurt 
me more than it did you, bucko. So don’t 
make us give you the same treatment— 
or worse—a second time. Just stay aboard 
until this train gets out of Texas.” 

They left with that, and Kincaid, listen- 
ing to the going, was as full of hatred as 
he was of pain. And his hatred was not 
for them. but for the man who had sent 
them: Miles Banning, who never dirtied 
his own hands in such fashion. 

Thirty-five minutes later the train 
slowed for the town of Dahlman. Kincaid 
threw his valise to the station platform 
and then dropped from the caboose. The 
train sped away from him, and he won- 
dered, as he watched its lights disappear 
in the rainy dark, if he hadn’t played the 
fool by not staying aboard. What he had 
suffered at the hands of Banning’s hood- 
lums was only a warning, rough treat- 
ment though it had been. He could expect 
worse, now that he had set foot in Dahl- 
man. Evidently, Miles Banning had picked 
the Texas Panhandle as his newest happy 
hunting-ground and would tolerate no 
trespassing. 

Kincaid picked up his valise, carried it 
into the station, set it on a waiting-room 
bench. The telegravher. the only person 
in evidence. was half asleep by his chat- 
tering key. He watched disinterestedly as 
Kincaid took his gun-rig from the bag and 
buckled it on beneath his coat. Then he 
straightened in his chair. 

“Looks as though-vou should have been 
wearing that gun a little while ago,” he 
said. “Or was it an accident? What hap- 
pened to your face?” 

Kincaid had washed up before leaving 
the train, but his face bore the marks of 
the battering McShayne had given him. 
A cut upper lip, bruises galore, the livid 
promise of a black eye. 

Kincaid said, “I should have been wear- 
ing that gun. The Great Western House 
hard to find, friend?” 

“No. This is mostly a one-street town. 
You can’t miss the hotel.” 

“Thanks.” 
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: HE rain had eased off to a drizzle 

when Kincaid took to Dahtman’s 
main street, and the town’s lighted win- 
dows glowed more brightly. The last time 
he saw Dahlman, it had been composed of 
a dozen plank buildings and a few adobe 
huts. Now it appeared to be something 
of a cow country metropolis. Near the 
station was a lumber yard, and beyond 
that a livery stable. Opposite were the 
buildings and yard of a freighting com- 
pany. Farther along the street was lined 
with twin rows of frame houses. The busi- 
ness section had all the hopeful enter- 
prises of a booming community—stores, 
shops, saloons, dancehalls. The Great 
Western House was one of the larger 
buildings, of two. stories and with a false- 
front lending additional height. 

Kincaid turned into the hotel, and the 
lobby floor was covered with red Brussels 
carpet while a fancy chandelier of great 
size cast a warm yellow glow about the 
wide room. Several men lounged in 
maroon plush chairs. There was a potted 
rubber plant on either side of the entrance 
to the adjoining dining-room. A pale 
young man with pomaded hair presided 
at the desk. The Great Western had all 
the trimmings. And Kincaid would have 
bet that it. like the whole town, stood on 
a foundation of little more than hope. 
Hope that Dahlman would live and grow. 
So often, he knew, the odds were against 
such towns. 

He signed the register, and added mere- 
ly “Texas” as his address. He could not 
do otherwise; it was years since he had 
called any place home. The clerk gave 
him a key, said, “Room Twelve, Mister—” 
he glanced at the register—“Mister Kin- 
caid. And, in case you haven’t had dinner, 
perhaps I’d better mention that the dining 
room closes at eight.” 

Kincaid nodded. “I was to meet a man 
named Meecham here. Dan Meecham.” 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Meecham and some other 
cattlemen are holding a meeting upstairsy 
in the room we call The Parlor. At the 
front end of the hall, sir.” 

Kincaid nodded again, said, “Thanks. 
He pocketed the key and left his valise 
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by the wall near the stairs, then turned 
toward the dining-room. Telling himself 
that Meecham and the other cattlemen 
could wait. There were but a few late 
diners, and at the table nearest the en- 
trance were two people who had finished 
their meal and now sat talking. They 
leaned toward each other, intent upon 
each other in the fashion of lovers, and 
the girl, Kincaid saw, was something of a 
beauty. And her companion was a hand- 
some man. 

A very handsome man, Miles Banning. 

Kincaid halted just inside the entrance, 
taken by surprise. Not surprised that he 
should find Banning with an attractive 
woman; Miles Banning was a ladies’ man, 
always. He was surprised thaf he should 
happen upon the man so soon. It had 
seemed likely that he would have a bit 
of trouble finding Banning, that, after 
having put McShavne and Dutcher onto 
him, Banning would be a bit difficult to 
find. Of course, the man may have be- 
lieved that a roughing-up would be suf- 
ficient to keep him out of Dahlman. Kin- 
caid thought, Miles, you know me better 
than all that. The hatred he’d known af- 
ter the beating was with him again. But 
he let none of it show when he moved to- 
ward the couple. 

Banning looked away from the girl with 
obvious reluctance. As he recognized Kin- 
caid a look of astonishment came to his 
eyes. But he was good at covering up, 
and now, mindful of his manners, he 
pushed back his chair and rose. Smiling. 
Kincaid smiled back, thinking, all right; 
if that’s how you want to play it. His smile 
was mostly an ugly grimace. 

“How are you, Ed?” Banning said. 
“What a surprise, seeing you in Dahl- 
man.” 

“I can imagine. I was told that you 
didn’t want to see me here.” 

“So my boys did get in touch with 
you?” 

“As you can see by my face.” — 


ANNING’S smile became amused. 
He was always smooth, Kincaid re- 
flected. And tonight, perhaps because of 


the girl, he was at his best. But he was 
evidently banking on Kincaid’s not start- 
ing trouble in a public place. He was a 
year or two older than Ed Kincaid, stock- 
ier of build and perhaps two inches short- 
er. He was a blondish man with a ruddy 
complexion. Clean-cut. Likeable. In the 
beginning it had been hard for Kincaid 
to hate him. 

Banning was looking at his face. “You 
look as though you’ve had a little acci- 
dent, Ed,” he said. “I hope Tim and Jake 
weren’t involved in it.” - 

“They were involved. But they came 
through it without a scratch.” 

“Those two have the devil’s own luck.” 

“Just so you share it, Miles,” Kincaid 
said. and glanced at the girl. 

He found her well worth looking at, but 
recalled that Banning always had good 


‘ taste when it came to women. This one 


was young; hardly more than twenty, he 
judged. She had a wealth of auburn hair, 
an outdoor complexion. A ranch girl, 
judging by her mannish shirt, divided rid- 
ing skirt and bright green neckerchief. 
Wholesome looking. A flush came to her 
cheeks, telling him that she was aware of 
his appraising gaze. He knew suddenly 
how he could vay Banning back for that 
beating he’d been given. He cocked an 
inoviring eve at the man. 

Ranning frowned. reluctant to intro- 
duce them. Then, hesitantly: “Miss Mee- 
cham, this is an old friend of mine, Ed 
Kincaid. He’s just passing through Dahl- 
man, I believe.” 

She looked up, smiled. “How do you do, 
Mr. Kincaid.” : 

He smiled back at her. “Its a pleasure, 
Miss Meecham. And I’m not just passing 
through. At least, I think not. It de- 
pends on a man named Dan Meecham. Is 
he a relative?” 

“Yes. My father.” 

“TIl tell him that I had the pleasure of 
meetihg his daughter,” Kincaid said. He 
looked at Banning. “By the way, Miles, 
I should inquire about the lovely Mrs. 
Banning. Is she well?” 

It was a below-the-belt blow, but he 
had learned long ago that in a fight with 
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a man like Miles Banning no punches 
were pulled nor any holds barred. It was 
Banning himself who had thrown away 
the rule book. 

The man winced, and his pretense of 
friendliness vanished. It was evident from 
his reaction, as well as from the girl’s 
startled gasp, that he had neglected to 
tell her that he was married. Just as Kin- 
caid had suspected. There was a long 
silence. During it Banning, for once far 
from his usual debonair self, squirmed 
with embarrassment while the girl stared 
at him first with shock and then with 
fury. ` ; 

Then: “Aren’t you going to tell Mr. 
Kincaid whether or not Mrs. Banning is 
well? He seems very much interested.” 

“Now, Katherine, this can be ex- 
plained.” 

“You can explain away a wife, Miles?” 

She threw her napkin onto the table, 


THE BUSHWHACKER 


and rose. She turned to Kincaid. “Meet- 
ing you has been enlightening,” she told 
him. “Goodnight, gentlemen.” 

She walked from the dining-room, every 
inch of her angry. 

Banning said, “That was hitting too low, 
Ed.” He sat down, took out a cigar, bit off 
the nub with a savage wrenching of his 
teeth. He struck a match, and his hand 
trembled as he held the flame to the cigar. 
Then: “All right, were even. You’ve 
squared the account.” 

“It was pretty rough, the beating I 
took.” 

“It could have been worse.” 

Kincaid shook his head slowly, marvel- 


ling. “You’re a cool one, Miles. You don’t 
even attempt to deny that you sent Mc- 
Shayne and Dutcher.” 

“I don’t want you in Dahlman, Ed. Don’t 
stop here. No matter how good an offer 
Dan Meecham makes you, don’t take it. 
You can do better elsewhere.” 


K INCAID’S face hardened. “Listen, 
M Miles. I’m not taking it any more. 
You’ve done me dirt too oftén. From now 
on, I’m giving it back. And not even the 
fact that Louise is your wife will save you 
if you try to pull anything more on me. 
If anything else happens to me, I’m com- 
ing after you. I don’t think you’ve ever 
been roughed up in your life, but there’s 
always a first time for everything. As for 
this Meecham girl, I’ve done her a favor. 
Her and Louise. And maybe you too. 
You’re going to fool around with the 
wrong woman one of these times—one 
with a man around who thinks enough of 
her to look out for her, maybe to the 
point of shooting you for trifling with her 
affections. In more ways than one, friend, 
you’d better watch your step.” 

“Trifling with her affections? Lord, Ed, 
I’m in love with her.” 

“You're in love with every woman you 
can get to smile at you.” 

“No. This is real. This time it’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“It’s always different. And what about 
Louise?” 

Banning shook his head. “Louise and I 
are through. Our marriage was a mis- 


“take. She’s applying for a divorce, Ed” 


He looked up at Kincaid, as though ask- 
ing to be understood in this matter at 
least. “It wasn’t my fault that it didn’t 
work out. She would be the first to tell 
you that.” 

“Miles, don’t blame her. Don’t be that 
low.” : 

“I’m not putting the blame on her. She 
couldn’t help herself. It was always you 
with her, you she loved. Sure, she was 
infatuated with me. : . but it wasn’t long 
before she realized that she should have 
married you.” 

“This I can’t believe.” 
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“Why would I lie about such a thing?” 
Banning said. “See her, ask her. She’s 
in Denver. She’d be glad to see you. Why 
not go to her, Ed?” 

Kincaid felt his pulse begin to pound. 
A divorce, Louise free. This was news 
he’d dreamed of and hoped for, though he 
had never considered the possibility of 
Louise leaving Banning. But there wasn’t 
all truth in what the man had said. It 
wasn’t because Louise was in love with 


him, with Ed Kincaid, that the marriage - 


had failed. If she had loved any man, it 
-© was Miles Banning. The truth certainly 
was that she hadn’t been able to stand the 
parade of women through her husband’s 
life. 

Kincaid said, “It won’t work, Miles. You 
can’t get me away from here that easily.” 
. “Suit yourself. But if you care at all for 
Louise. .. .’ 

“Your wife, Until she gets that divorce, 
she’s still your wife.” 

“And you have ethics,” Banning said. 
His voice was mocking. “You wouldn’t 
even look at a woman unless she was 
wholly without strings. Or maybe it’s 
more than that. Does it bother you that 
she once belonged to another man—to 
me?” 

Kincaid’s face took on that rocky look 
again. “Call it what you like,” he said. 
“But I won’t even discuss your wife like 
this.” He started to turn away, then faced 
about. “Remember, Miles. From now on 
you can count on it as a sure thing, my 
hitting back.” 


He walked out, forgetting that he had 


entered the dining-room in order to get a 


meal. 
ie A THE door of the 
room the clerk 
$ had mentioned, Kin- 
caid knocked, and a 
gruff voice said, “Come 
in.” He entered a large, 
comfortably furnished 
room where five men 
were seated about a library table. Each 
man had a glass in his hand or at his el- 
bow. | 
The air was hazy with tobacco smoke. 


There was a map spread out on the table. 
Kincaid closed the door. 

“I think you gentlemen are expecting 
me,” he said. “Kincaid is the name.” 

Five pairs of eyes appraised him, ‘then 
the man at the head of the table heaved 
to his feet. “We’re expecting you,” he said. 
He was the owner of the gruff voice. “I’m 
the man who sent for you—Dan Mee- 
cham.” 

He held out his hand. 

Kincaid was reminded of a shaggy old 
bull buffalo. Dan Meecham was big, 
bulky. His hair was a gray mane, his mus- 
tache thick and unkempt, his eyebrows 
bushy. His features were bold, rough- 
hewn. He dominated this small group, as 
no doubt he would have dominated any 
gathering. And Kincaid, shaking his hand, 
found the old man to be even taller than 
himself. 

Meecham gestured toward the others, 
saying, “Matt Fenton on my right, and 
next to him Ben Carmody. To my left, 
Jim Hanna. Cattlemen, like myself. The 
man next to Hanna is Russ Grierson, and 
he’s in the freighting business.” 

Kincaid looked at them, nodding in ac- 
knowledgement of the introduction. Fen- 
ton and Carmody were about fifty, Hanna 
twenty years younger. Typical cattlemen, 
weather-worn and rawhide tough. They 
would be the biggest ranchers hereabouts, 
Kincaid reflected; they and Meecham. 
Grierson was fat and florid, dressed like 
a townsman. It was obvious that he stayed 
behind a desk and let hired hands do his 
muleskinning. į 

Kincaid looked back at Meecham, the 
important one. 

Meecham said, “Whiskey on the side- 
board, Kincaid. Help yourself and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

Kincaid said, “Thanks,” and went to 
the sideboard. He felt the need of a drink, 
after the beating he’d taken and his en- 
counter with Miles Banning. He selected 
a bottle of New Orleans bourbon, and 
poured it neat. He carried his drink to the 
end of the table, seated himself. He said, 
“To our understanding each other, gentle- 
men,” and took his drink. 
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There was a humidor within his reach, 
and he helped himself to a cigar. After 
lighting up, he looked inquiringly at Mee- 
cham. The old man noisily cleared his 
throat. 

“We understand that you’re known in 
the railroad game as a trouble-shooter,” 
he said. “You come to us highly recom- 
mended.” 

“Am I to understand you have a little 
problem here?” 

“Otherwise we wouldn’t have asked 
you to come.” 

“Your problem happens to be a locally 
financed railroad, I suppose.” 

Meecham nodded. “Should a locally 
financed railroad be a problem?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Kincaid found the cigar a good one, 
and enjoyed it for a moment. The five 


men watched him expectantly, and he - 


knew what they wanted. They had in- 
vested money in a railroad. which was 
now about to be built or was a-building, 
and they wanted to be told that their in- 
vestment was a sound one. They had rea- 
son to be concerned about their money, 
and they wanted his word for it that the 
money was safe. He had met with men 
like these under such circumstances be- 
fore, and he had never been able to put 
their minds at rest. The truth, Kincaid 
reflected, always hurt. 

He said, “That sort of a railroad is al- 
ways a bad risk.” 

“Why?” Meecham said. 
have to be?” 

Kincaid shrugged. “‘There are prob- 
ably as many reasons: why such a rail- 
road is a bad risk as it will take ties to lay 
-the track,” he said. “I won’t bore you 
with more than a couple of them. One is 
that such a road always costs more finally 
than its backers anticipate. Another is 
that if the road is a promising venture, the 
. big railroad interests get interested in it.” 
He paused, took another drink of bour- 
bon. Then: “Gentlemen, I was a small 
rancher before I sidetracked into this job 
of trouble-shooting for the railroads. I 
know all a cattleman’s problems. So I can 
tell you this from experience—no cattle- 


“Why does it 


man ever finds himself with the kind of 
fight on his hands that the big railroad in- 
terests can give a small locally financed 
railroad.” He smiled wryly. “Those two 
reasons why such a railroad like yours is 
a bad risk should be sufficient. Either 
could ruin your road, bankrupt it.” 

Dan Meecham scowled, and the others 
looked worried. 


Kincaid asked, “How far along is your 


road?” 

“Three miles of track are laid,” Mee- 
cham said. “Construction has just 
started.” 


“And you’ve run into trouble already?” 

“No trouble.” 

Kincaid looked surprised. “Then why 
did you send for me?” 


™EECHAM continued, “Here’s the 
deal, Kincaid. As cattlemen, we 
weren’t anxious to see a railroad built 
across cattle country. Railroads always 
bring into any country a swarm of set- 
tlers—and settlers make trouble for cat- 
tlemen, as you should know. Grierson 
doesn’t want the railroad for the simple 
reason that it wil hurt, maybe ruin, his 
freighting business. We held out against 
the idea as long as we could. But the peo- 


. ple of Dahlman and what settlers are al- 


ready in the country pushed it, and we 
bought stock in the company in the hope 
that we would have some control over the 
railroad once it’s completed. It was a mat- 
ter of self-defense, so to speak. The five 
of us are in it to the tune of a med 
thousand dollars.” 
“Against your will, you might say,” 
Kincaid said, as the cattleman paused. 
Meecham nodded. “No sooner had the | 

scheme got underway than we began to 
hear talk that most locally financed rail- 
roads fail. Go bankrupt. That threw a 
scare into us. So we sent for you, because 
we're dead-set on protecting our invest- 
ment. Miles Banning, who’s head of the 
outfit building the road, the Banning Con- 
struction Company, says that there’s noth- 
ing to such talk. But I’ve inquired 
around, and I’ve found that it’s true. Most 
such railroads go bankrupt, and end up 
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terests.” He scowled again. “Kincaid, can 
you get this railroad built?” 


“T can try.” 

“What will it cost us?” 

“For my services?” Kincaid said. 
“Well—”’ 


He broke off as the door opened. All of 
them turned to see who was entering. It 
was Katherine Meecham. She took a 
chair in a corner of the room. She no 
longer appeared angry, but there was, 
Kincaid saw, a hurt look in her eyes. He 
would understand her feelings, and he felt 
a moment’s guilt about having been the 
one to tell her that Miles Banning was a 
married man. But sooner or later she 
would have found out what sort of man 
Banning was, and perhaps he had saved 
her a greater hurt by having spoken up 
tonight. Perhaps... . ; 

Dan Meecham said, “Your proposition, 
Kincaid.” 

Kincaid looked back at him. “TIl expect 
five thousand dollars when and if the rail- 
road is completed under the control of 
your company,” he said. “I’m to have a 
free hand. You'll inform Miles Banning 
that I’m your trouble-shooter. The rest 
will be up to me. If it’s a deal, I’m your 
man. Nobody else will be ab'e to buy me 
out, not even at ten times five thousand.” 

“Your price is pretty steep,” Meecham 
said. “Especially, since we’re not sure 
there’ll be any trouble.” 

Kincaid rose. “If no trouble develops, 
you can send me packing without it cost- 
ing you a cent. If‘this is a map of the rail- 
road right-of-way, I’d like to borrow it. 
Tomorrow I'll take a trip out along the 
route and see what sort of a construction 
job it will be. And now, gentlemen, if 
there is nothing more. .. .” 

Meecham had nodded that he could 
have the map. Kincaid rolled it up, 
reached for his hat, turned from the table, 
but at a gesture from Meecham, he 
stopped. 

“T take it,” the rancher said, “that you 
expect no payment if the railroad should 
fail because of some trouble that you can’t 
handle. I want that understood—that we 
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being taken over by the big railroad in- owe you nothing for your services in case 


of failure.” 

Kincaid smiled. “It’s understood,” he 
said. “If your railroad doesn’t get built 
because of trouble I can’t handle, I prob- 
ably won’t be alive to collect anything, for 
my services. Goodnight, gentlemen.” 


T WAS a surveyor’s map bearing the 


legend: Property of the Banning Con- 


struction Company. Kincaid spread it out 
on the bed of his own room. He had 
stripped to the waist and as he washed up 
had examined the livid marks left on his 
face and body by McShayne’s pummelling 
fists. He’d rofled and lighted a cigarette, 
and now gave the map his undivided at- 
tention. 

According to the map, the railroad— 
called the Dahlman and Texas Panhandle 
—would be one hundred twenty miles 
long and extend from Dahlman to a town 
named Tulare. Construction had started 
at Dahlman. Forty miles north was the 
Meecham ranch, the Slash-M. The right- 
of-way crossed the Slash-M in hilly coun- 
try. Meecham’s range was partly in the 
Dahlman Mountains. Ranches belonging 
to the other men who had been at the 
meting—Fenton, Carmody, Hanna—were 

e located close to the Meecham spread. 

The route of the D & TP looked practi- 
cal, and, if the map was accurate, it 
threatened Miles Banning with few en- 
gineering problems. It crossed plains 
country all the way to the Dahlman 
Mountains, and followed a pass through 
the uplifts. No tunnels were required, 
and tunnels were a major item of expense 
in railroad construction. Beyond the 
Dahlmans was more plains country, and 
the only other hilly terrain was in the 
vicinity of Tulare. 

The thought occurred to Kincaid that 
Banning might have one map for the peo- 
ple who invested money in the scheme, 
and another for himself to use in the 
field. He would know more about that 
when he rode out to make his own survey 
of the route. 


A knock sounded at the door, and he 
said, “Come in,” without taking his gaze 


ve come a crop- 
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from the map. Then, his caller having 
entered and closed the door, he looked 
around and, with a sense of shock, saw 
that it was the Meecham girl. Grabbing 
the cigarette from his mouth, he jumped 
up and began looking for his shirt. It lay 
on a chair across the room, with his gun- 
rig atop it. To hell with it, he thought. 
The damage was done. If she hadn’t 
known before, she knew by now what a 
man loked like bare to the belt. At any 
rate, she seemed less embarrassed than 
he felt. He faced her. 

“Yes, Miss Meecham?” 

“I had to know about Miles. About his 
being married.” 

“I’m sorry I talked out of turn,” he told 
her. “But I was sore at Miles. . I didn’t 
mean to upset you. He is married, but he 
told me after you left that his wife is 
getting a divorce.” 

She said, “Well, thank you,” and turned 
to leave. 

He said, “Wait, please.” 

She shook her head, smiling bleakly. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” she said. “I’m not 
thinking of doing anything so “melodra- 
matic as throwing myself off-a bridge or 
drinking poison. I’m not like that.” 

“It didn’t enter my mind.” 

“Then what was it you wanted to say?” 

He considered a moment, then said, 
‘Tve known Miles Banning a long time. 
I think he’s no good for any woman. But 
for what it’s worth to you, he told me that 
he’s in love with you—that this time it’s 
different.” 

“There’d never been any other girl, he 
told me. And all the while there was a 
wife. He lied to me. I don’t think it’s 
possible to lie to someone you love. How 
could I ever believe him again?” 

“Well, there can’t be any lasting harm 
done.” 


She gave him a bitter look. “Maybe 
that’s how it seems to a man,” she said. 
“It’s ‘different with a woman. But I 


shouldn’t be angry with you, should I? 
I should be grateful. Well, I am. Thank 
you. Thank you very much!” 

She turned and went out. 

Kincaid closed the door after her, and 


under his breath cursed Miles Banning. 


N THE darkened room Kincaid lay 

abed, as far from sleep as he’d ever 
been. He was in a low mood because of 
Louise. True, he could have welcomed 
the news that she was divorcing Banning. 
And told himself that now there was a 
chance for him. But he’d been unselfish 
in his love for her; he’d wanted her happy, 
and her happiness had depended upon her 
marrying another man. So he had ac- 
cepted it with regret but also in the proper 
spirit. But she wasn’t happy now. And 
he couldn’t be pleased about the failure 
of the marriage, and think that he could 
step in and give her happiness. 

He had called himself a fool a thousand 
times during the past two years, since the 
day Louise broke her engagement to him. 
He had taken it hard. She had been abet 
important to him. 

It was he who had introduced Banning 
to her, not suspecting that the man would 
attempt to take her from him. He’d known 
that Banning was a ladies’ man, but they 
had been ‘working together, were on 
friendly terms, and it hadn’t occurred to 
him that the man would want his woman. 

In a way, he hadn’t blamed Banning. 
Louise was a wonderful person, and beau- 
tiful. Many men had wanted to court 
her. No, he wouldn’t have blamed Miles 
Banning at all—if the man had been de- 
cently in love with Louise. 

But he’d merely desired her, and he 
had realized that he could possess her only 
through marriage. So, for the first time, 
Banning had ventured into marriage. And 
at first, the marriage had seemed like ful- 
fillment for Louise. Being Miles Banning’s 
wife had seemed to make of her the wom- 
an she was intended to be. : 

Kincaid couldn’t remember when it 
happened, but suddenly he was no longer 
friendly with Miles and Louise Banning. 
He saw them as a couple less frequently, 
and soon not at all. Too, he had been 
hired as a trouble-shooter on one of Ban- 
ning’s construction jobs—not by Banning, 
but by the railroad company—and he had 
caught the man involved in some crooked- 
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ness. He’d given him a warning, then tried 
to cover up for him. That had been the 
end of any friendliness between them, 
and in time the two of them had become 
bitter enemies. 

A man made enemies, trouble-shooting. 

It wasn’t a trade at which any sensible 
man would werk. 

Kincaid had taken it up by accident, 
seven years ago, when a railroad was be- 
ing built in southern Texas. He’d been 
a two-bit rancher, a raggedy-pants cow- 
man, and the construction crew had been 
killing and eating his beef. He’d collected 
for those cows by going to the construc- 
tion camp where he found a group of 
railroad bigwigs in a fancy private car. 
He’d busted in on them. He’d whipped 
three tough track-layers who were or- 
dered to throw him out, and he’d gotten 
his payment for the stolen beef. 

He also got the offer of a job as trouble- 
‘shooter for the railroad. 

He’d bucked the company’s troubles 
with his wits, fists and, on occasion, his 
gun. He’d tamed the mob of whiskey-sell- 
ers, gamblers and prostitutes that moved 
along with the railroad to prey on the 
workers and kept them from doing a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. He’d thwarted 
an attempted hold-up on a train carry- 
ing the workers’ payroll. He’d talked a 
deal onto a railroad-hating cattleman who 
armed his riders with Winchesters and 
refused to let tracks be laid across his 
range. He’d forgotten about being a ranch- 
er, and gone on as a trouble-shooter from 
one construction job to another. Texas, 
Arizona, Colorado, down in Sonora. He’d 
taken beatings as well as given them. He’d 
been shot at, and he’d been knifed. 

He’d gained a reputation, and he’d made 
a lot of money. 

Money. 

It had been important at one time. He’d 
banked most of what he earned, but not 
until he -met Louise had he known why. 
Then he had told himself that he would 
invest in a sizable cattle ranch, and be 
somebody—a substantial citizen. He would 
be done with trouble-shooting, on the day 
he and Louise married. 


After he lost her to Miles Banning, 
money was no longer important and he 
had kept on at his unusual trade. He’d 
squandered his savings. He’d bought stock 
in a wildcat mining scheme that turned 
out a swindle. He’d staked a friend in a 
cattle-buying venture in Mexico, and the 
friend had lost the money at poker. He’d 
become a soft touch for acquaintances 
down on their luck. He’d started to drink, 
gamble, take up with gay ladies; habits 
he’d never had before. It all cost him plen- 
ty, but it hadn’t helped him forget 
Louise. 

He’d been a damned fool in more ways 
than one. 

So Kincaid told himself, and ‘finally 
slept. ... 


E LEFT Dahlman early in the morn- 

ing, riding a stocky roan gelding he’d 
bought at the livery stable. It was good 
to be in the saddle again. It would be even 
better if he were riding his own range, 
Kincaid reflected. An odd thought. He’d 
stopped thinking of owning his own ranch 
two years ago. He was sitting a brand-new 
saddle, and there was a shiny Winchester 
in its boot. He came upon the newly laid 
D & TP tracks just west of the town. 

A small but imposing station had al- 
ready been built—Miles Banning’s idea, 
Kincaid knew, so that the D & TP stock- 
holders could see that they were getting 
something for their money—and a freight 
shed was under construction. A siding ran 
parallel to the east-west tracks ‘of the 
Texas Western, the main line through 
Dahlman, and a TW yard engine was 
shifting a string of rail-laden flat cars over 
onto the siding. 

The D & TP tracks ran north, along- 
side a wagon road, and here it was gran- 
ger country. The land had been given 
over to the plow, and now wheat grew 
where once there had been only grass. 
Farm buildings dotted the plowed-under 
prairie, in every direction. Then ahead 
Kincaid sighted a beehive of activity. The 
antlike activity of hundreds of men. A 
puffing work engine shunted a car of rails 
forward for the track-layers. Sledges rang 
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against spikes with a rhythmic clatter. 
Ties were placed on the roadbed directly 
from wagons that had hauled them from 
a lumbering camp in some distant hills. 
Beyond, teams dragged scrapers and dump 
carts moved the disturbed earth from one 
place to another. Men worked in gangs, 
with picks and shovels. Poles were being 
erected to carry the telegraph wire. Smoke 
rose from the pipe chimney of a big mass 
tent. The foghorn voices of gang fore- 
men rose above all the other sounds. Three 
work cars stood on a temporary siding, 
and one of them, Kincaid knew, would 
be Miles Banning’s headquarters. 

He turned toward the cars, thinking of 
Banning with a grudging respect. It took 
a capable man to build.a railroad, and 
there was no denying that Banning, for all 
his faults, knew his job. 

Banning came from his headquarters 
car before Kincaid reached the siding. He 
was wearing whipcord breeches and high 
laced boots. He was carrying a roll of 
blueprints, and he was smoking a pipe. 
He looked the way a construction engineer 
ought to look. He was followed by burly 
Tim McShayne, and the two men, seeing 
Kincaid, halted by the car and watched 
him as he rode up. 

McShayne was frowning. “Ed, you’re 
a hard man to discourage.” 

“You knew that before now, Tim,” 
Kincaid said. “But lay off me. I’m work- 
ing for the stockholders now.” 

“Yeah? But for how long?” 

Kincaid ignored that. He folded his 
hands on his saddlehorn, looked at Ban- 
ning. “I’ve had a look at one of your maps. 
This looks like a nice, easy construction 
‘job. Let’s keep it that way, eh?” 

Banning puffed on his pipe, his face ex- 
pressionless but his eyes resentful. “That’s 
how I want it,” he said. “Nice and easy. 
I’m in a hurry to get this road built. I’ve 
another job waiting up in Oregon. There’s 
not going to be any trouble. I told Meech- 
am it was a waste of money to put a man 
like you on as trouble-shooter.” His voice 
hardened. “You know that, too. You know 
there’s no need for a trouble-shooter on 
a small job like this.” 


“If there’s to be no trouble, how come 
you were so anxious to keep me away?” 

“You know the answer to that, Kin- 
caid.” j 

“No. Tell me.” 

“All right, I’ll tell you,” Banning said. 
“I don’t want you on my neck. For two 
years this thing has been building up in 
you, and now you’re ready to go haywire 
because of it. You want to ruin me, for 
a personal reason, and you think this is 
your chance. Im not fooling myself. It’s 
possible for you to ruin me. Thats why 
I don’t want you around this job.” 

“Miles, I wish I could take your word 
for it,” Kincaid said. “I wish that I could 
believe that that’s the real reason you’re 
afraid of me.” 

Banning swore. “What other reason 
would I have?” 

“You know it, better than I do. You’ve 
built two locally financed railroads in the 
past five years. Both went bankrupt just 
before they were completed, and they : 
were bought up for a song by the railroad 
crowd. I can’t prove that you were work- 
ing hand-in-glove with the big railroad 
interests, but I’m convinced in my own 
mind that you were. And you could be 
again. That’s the other reason, friend.” 

Banning flushed, and was at a loss for 
words. 

Before the man could express his denial 
of guilt, Kincaid went on, “Sure, I’ve got 
a personal reason to ruin you. But so long 
as you’re on the level, I’m not going to 
bother you. You have my word for that, 
and, damn it, my word is good. But if you 
trip up, Miles, ’'m going to give you a 
booting.” 

McShayne came and stood beside Kin- 
caid’s horse, scowling up at him. “Ed, I 
like you. You're all right, except that 
right now you’re mixed up. This job is on 
the level. I know it, and you know it. 
Or you should, if it wasn’t for that grudge 
you’ve got against Miles. And that’s what 
I don’t like about you. Holding æ grudge, 
keeping a feud going. I’m not talking for 
Miles now, but for myself. If it comes to 
a booting . . . well, you’re going to be on 
the wrong end of it. That’s Tim McShayne 
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talking, bucko, and his word is good, too! 
Kincaid smiled. “Keep him straight, 2 
he said, “and there'll be no booting.” 
He turned his horse away. 


HE sign read: Sham- 

rock Ranch—Private 
Property—No_ Trespass- 
ing. The words had been 
burned into a board with 
a running-iron, and the 
sign was fastened to a 
gate across the road. 
Kincaid reined in, hooked a leg about his 
saddle-horn, took out makings, and con- 
sidered the sign as he rolled a cigarette. 
It was mid-afternoon. The road now twist- 
ed through low hills, and beyond loomed 
the craggy cliffs of the Dahlman Moun- 
tains. 

He had left the farming country behind 
during the morning, then ridden through 
barbwire-fenced cattle range. At midday 
he had come to a side road—and a gate 
like this one now barring his way—and 
seen a ranch headquarters a couple of 
miles along it. He had turned onto the 
side road, ridden to the ranch buildings. 
Tt had turned out to be Ben Carmody’s 
place. And Carmody, genial and friendly, 
had invited him to dinner. He’d eaten with 
the rancher and his crew, talked a little, 
then ridden on north. 

According to the map in his saddle-bag, 
this was a part of Dan Meecham’s Slash- 
M range. But the sign proclaimed it to 
be Shamrock Ranch. 

Barbwire stretehed across a gap in some 
bluffs, and the gate was midway in the 
length of fence. The road showed signs 
of numerous passing wagons, so the gate 
was not intended to keep traffic off the 


land beyond. Too, the surveyor’s stakes. 


marking the railroad’s route marched on 
beyond the fence, showing that the rail- 
road ccmrany expected right-of-way 
across Shamrock Ranch. Evidently, the 
no-trespassing sign was merely a matter 
of form. The land was thus posted, Kin- 
caid supposed, so nobody would get the 
idea that the owner was giving up his title 
to the part of it used by public vehicles. 


He straightened in the saddle, rode to 
the gate, shoved it open. It was rigged 
with pulleys and weights, and so swung 
shut when he passed through. The road 
led him through the bluffs and more low 
hills, then into a valley that reached to 
the mountains a mile away. The road 
aimed straight across the valley toward a 
V-shaped cut in the barrier of cliffs. 

A shallow creek twisted its way through 
the valley and flowed into a lake to the 
east. The shore of the lake was fringed 
by cottonwoods. A wide cedar brake 
flanked the road for some distance beyond 
the entrance to the valley. It was a pleas- 
ant place after the monotonous flatness 
of the plains to the south, and Kincaid. 
could understand why the owner kept it 
posted as private property. A man 
wouldn’t want to share such a range with 
outsiders. 

Curious about the owner, Kincaid left 
the road once he was past the cedar brake 
and struck out toward the lake. He 
glimpsed buildings at its far end, amid a 
stand of cottonwoods, and, approaching 
them, saw that there was a small cabin 
and a log barn with an adjoining corral. 
Cabin and barn were in a state of disrepair 
from long neglect. The place looked de- 
serted, but then he saw a pinto pony 
standing ground-hitched before the cabin 
and a moment later Katherine Meecham 
appeared in the doorway. 

He reined in, dismounted, wondering 
what she was doing at this abandoned 
place. He said, “Hel!o, Miss Meecham. 
We seem to keep running into each other, 
but I never expected to see you here.” 

She regarded him without apparent in- 
terest. “I-come here often.” 

“It’s a beautiful spot, this valley.” 

“Ves,” 

Kincaid gave her a searching look, feel- 
ing rejected by her lack of expression and 
the dull tone of her voice. He had seen 
anger in her eyes when she learned that 
Miles Banning had a wife. Later, there 
had been hurt—deep hurt. Now she 
seemed empty of feeling, beyond anger 
or hurt. And suddenly he knew how it 
was with her. As it had been with him 
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when he lost Louise. Something had gone 
out of her when she found out the truth 
about Miles Banning. Nothing was im- 
portant to her now. She’d really been in 
love with the man. 


T FIRST he thought that it would be 

charitable of him to ride on, to leave 
her alone. Then he wondered if it 
wouldn’t be more kind to remain and 
talk, and perhaps help her forget to some 
extent. 

He said, “The sign on the gate calls it 
Shamrock Ranch. On the railroad map, 
it’s a part of Slash-M. How does that 
figure?” 

“This valley is a part of Slash-M 
Ranch,” Katherine said. “But it’s a sepa- 
rate part. I own it, not my father. I hold 
title to it. When the road from Dahlman 
to Tulare was opened, I posted a no- 
trespassing sign at the south gate and an- 
other at the north gate over at the pass in 
the mountains so that there could never 
be any dispute over my ownership of the 
entire valley.” i 

She spoke in that same dull tone, with- 
out any interest in what she said. 

“I can’t blame you for not wanting to 
give up amy part of the valley,” Kincaid 
said. “But how is it that you own this 
part of Slash-M?” 

“My father was one of the first cattle- 
men to move into the Panhandle,” Kather- 
ine said. “He homesteaded here in the val- 
ley, built this cabin, then brought my 
mother and me here. We moved up from 
the Brazos River Gountry. Mother came 
to love it here. She always said that it 
was the most beautiful place she’d seen in 
Texas. She was Irish, you know, and 
after Ireland . . . well, I guess it’s a more 
beautiful place than most of Texas. It was 
all green hills and valleys, she used to tell 
me. It was my mother named the valley 
Shamrock. She told Dad that when she 
passed away, she wanted to be buried here 
—not out on the flats where he founded 
his second headquarters.” 

Katherine was silent a moment, a far- 
away look in her eyes as memory took her 
back to her mother. It occurred to Ed 


Kincaid that perhaps this was not too 
good, but at least it had taken her mind off 
the hurt she had suffered because of Miles 
Banning. 

She continued, “Her grave isn’t far 
from here. Several years before she died, 
Dad told her that if she liked the valley 
so much he would deed it over to her. He 
did. And mother left a will, giving the 
valley to me. So Shamrock Valley is mine, 
a part of Slash-M Ranch and yet not a part 
of it. Dad grazes cattle up here occasion- 
ally, and pays me a grazing fee.” She 
smiled faintly. “It’s no longer a.ranch, but 
I like to think of it as one. That’s why my 
no-trespassing signs bear the name Sham- 
rock Ranch.” She smiled bitterly. “Once - 
I had an idea—a dream—that when I mar- 
ried, my husband and I would start a 
ranch here.” 

“Hold onto the idea,” Kincaid said. 
“Keep it your dream.” 

“No. Dreams are no good. Not day- 
dreams, anyway,” she said. Then, after 
along silence: “I saw Miles after I spoke 
to you last night. He was waiting when 
my father and I left the hotel. He tried to 
explain himself. Do you know how?” 

Kincaid said that he didn’t. 

“He said that this woman who is or was 
his wife pursued him. That she tricked 
him into marriage. -That she never was 
in love with him, but was in love with 
you. She merely considered him a better 
catch financially. Tell me, Kincaid, is 
there any truth in that?” 

“No. Louise was in love with him.” 

“I knew it, even when he was saying 
it.” 

“Well, he’s not worth crying over.” 

“Im not crying. You don’t see me cry- 
ing. All I want is to pay him back, make 
him regret what he did to me.” 

“That’s no good. Forget him.” 

“He swore that he loved me,” she said. 
“If he loves me, it will hurt him if I turn 
to another man, won’t it?” 

“You’re not ready for another man, 
Katherine.” 

She came and stood before him. “He 
hates you,” she said. “And because he 
hates you, it would really hurt him if I 
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turned to you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe. I’m not sure it would.” 

“I said to him, ‘The first man that wants 
me—’ ” 

Kincaid was shocked. “You don’t mean 
that.” 

“I mean it,” she said fiercely. “I mean 
it, all right!” 

“It won’t work,” he told her. “You can 
hurt him, maybe. But you can’t really 
get over him by turning to another man. 
It’s not that easy. After I lost Louise 
to him, I got to know a lot of women. 
It didn’t help. There’s got to be something 
between a man and a woman, Katherine, 
to make their knowing each other satisfy- 
ing. There’s nothing between us. No 
love—” 

“Love! It’s just a word. What’s wrong, 

` Kincaid. Aren’t I attractive enough?” 


E LOOKED at her then, to see what 

she was really like. She was attrac- 

tive, all right. Tall, mature of figure, 
features bold but finely molded. Full, 


almost sensuous lips. Her red-brown 
hair a soft thick mass, breasts rising and 
falling with her hurried, excited breath- 
ing. He would have been less than a man 

not to have found her desirable. : 

“All right,” she said, and now there was 
fury in her eyes—and scorn in her voice. 
“If it’s not you, it will be another man!” 

She turned toward her pony. 

“Wait—” 

She faced him again. “I thought so. A 
lot of fancy talk first, to place yourself 
in a better light. That’s a man for you. 
Well, if you want me, Kincaid, you’ll have 
to come and get me.” 

Perhaps five feet separated them. 

He studied her, and was sure that she 
didn’t reelly want such a thing. Not deep 
inside her. It was contrary to her real 
nature; he was convinced of that. But she 
believed that she wanted it, though later 
she would certainly hate herself. He hadn’t 
called her to wait because of a decision 
to do as she wanted, but because he’d 
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hoped to talk her out of the idea. Now 


he realized that nothing he could say 
would change her mind. There would be 
another man if she did not have her way 
with him. And another man might have 
no scruples against an easy conquest. But 
if talk wouldn’t help, action might. He 
smiled at her. 

“All right. I'll come and get you. But 
remember, I told you that I’m no saint.” 

“Is any man, Kincaid?” 

“I don’t know about that.” 

“Are we to do nothing but talk?” 

“I want you to be warned.” 

“All right, I’m warned. And your con- 
science is clear. Now what are you wait- 
ing for?” z 

He laughed, then moved toward her. 
Even as he reached out his hands. there 
was indecision in her eyes. And then, as 
he touched her, he saw her look of panic. 
He had been right about her. This was 
‘against her better nature. He understood 
Katherine Meecham, all right. In a mo- 
ment she would break away in wild flight. 
He closed his hands about her shoulders, 
and felt her shudder. But the break didn’t 
come. She steadied, became submissive. 
It would take a great deal to frighten 
her. 

He slipped his arms about her, drew her 
body against his. 

And found her mouth with his lips, 
man-rough in the way he kissed her. 

Her arms went about his neck and she 
strained against him, and it seemed to Ed 
Kincaid that there was an explosive qual- 
ity to this girl’s passion. It wasn’t going 
as he had planned it, and he knew that 
there was real danger that the wildness 
in her would ignite desire in him. And 
that would lead to a situation that would 
not only cause her to hate him, afterwards, 
but give him reason to hate himself. 

Then he felt a change in her. She shud- 
dered once more, and tried to break away. 
He knew that it was all right. She could 
go so far, and no farther. But he had 
to convince her completely that this was 
no good, shock her out of her foolishness. 
He tightened his arms, held her to him. 
And sought her mouth again. 


She turned her face away, crying out. 
He lifted his right hand and caught hold 
of her hair, and forced her to take his 
kiss. Suddenly she was a wild thing, fight- 
ing him and her fury was as great as her 
passion had been for that one brief mo- 
ment. She struck his face with her 
clenched fists, then freed herself the in- 
stant he loosened his embrace. She stum- 
bled away from him, staring at him with 
frightened eyes. She lifted her hand and 
drew it across her lips, as though wiping 
away something unclean. She was trem- 
bling violently. 

“Now you know,” he said. “That’s what 
it would be like.” 

She stared at him a moment longer, then 
ran to her pony. She rose to the saddle 
and wheeled away. She struck out.at a 
hard run, southeast across the valley, in 
panicky flight. 

Kincaid watched until she disappeared 
around the far end of the range of bluffs. 
He stood there a while, remembering 
what holding her in his arms had been 
like. And for the first time in two years, 
the memory of Louise had dimmed. It was 
Katherine Meecham who remained in his 
thoughts as he turned to his horse. 

He mounted and turned back toward 
the road, and he was just beyond the lake 
when a rifle shot cracked. He heard the 
shriek of the slug, and so knew that he 
was the target. Pulling his own rifle from 
its boot, he dropped from the saddle. The 
second shot came as his feet touched the 
ground, and a wild scream came from his 
horse. The roan went down in a thrash- 
ing heap, and then, as Kincaid dived for 
the cover of a brush thicket, it lay motion- 
less. It had been shot through the head. 


THIRD shot racketed, and the slug 

tore at the bushes among which he 
crouched. He flattened to the ground and 
jacked a cartridge into the Winchester’s 
firing chamber. He waited, the fright that 
was a normal reaction to such a situation 
bathing him with a clammy sweat and 
causing his heart to pound hard and fast. 
The bushwhacker was somewhere in the 
dense cedar brake, and now he was wait- 
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ing for his quarry to move and expose 
himself. The man’s marksmanship was 
not of the best, or perhaps sheer nervous- 
ness had thrown off his aim on those first 
shots. If it were the latter, Kincaid re- 
flected, the bushwhacker would steady his 
nerves during this period of waiting— 
and make his next shot count. 

The bushes were scanty cover, and Kin- 
caid had the uncomfortable feeling of a 
naked man trying to hide himself behind 
a too-small towel. Naked to the deadly 
‘eye of the hidden rifle. A slow minute 
passed. He lifted his head, peering toward 
the scrubby trees, and a shot came imme- 
diately and threw a clod of dirt against 
his cheek. He ducked his head and rolled 
over twice, another shot striking dead 
center the position he had just abandoned. 
He rose to fire as he completed his second 
roll, and drove two quick shots into the 
brake beneath a lazily rising haze of pow- 
der smoke. A startled yell came from the 
bushwhacker, and Kincaid, knowing he 
had his moment, came erect and fired 
twice more. 

He glimpsed a movement among the 
cedars, and, thinking he had the man on 
the run, he broke from the brush and 
sprinted toward a boulder midway to the 
brake. A shot cracked, and the slug made 
a tearing sound in the air close by his 
head. He dived for the boulder, crouched 
behind it, breathing hard. Another slug 
struck the rock, and ricocheted scream- 
ing. He fired from the side of the rock, 
but had no target now. He looked for 
powdersmoke, and saw a faint smudge of 
it a hundred feet from where the first 
haze had appeared. He took cartridges 
from his pocket and refilled the Winches- 
ter’s magazine, Then he had a second 
glimpse of the bushwhacker, running now, 
heading deeper into the brake. 

Kincaid left the boulder and headed for 
the trees, plunging in among them. He 
heard the scurrying of his quarry, but had 
no sight of him. The cedars grew in a 
dense thicket, serving the fleeing am- 
busher as a screen. 

Driving on, Kincaid finally realized that 
he was taking the wrong direction, for the 


sounds of the man’s running were now 
farther away, so he turned through the 
thicket in the direction of the road. After 
plunging another fifty yards through the 
brake, he stopped to listen and heard a 
distant drumming of hoofs. 

He rushed on, reaching the road in time 
to get a brief lgok at the bushwhacker rid- 
ing south along it. The man was running 
his mount, and now, reaching the gap in 
the bluffs forming the seuth rim of the 
valley. he shot a frishtened look back over 
his shoulder. And Kincaid recognized him. 

Jake Dutcher—Miles Banning’s man. 

He fired a last shot at Dutcher, another 
miss, and then the range was too great. 
Slowly and deliberately he took out his ` 
makings and started building a smoke. 
There was no surprise in him. He’d known 
from the first shot that whoever the bush- 
whacker might be he had been sent by 
Miles Banning. It added up to the fact 
that Banning was afraid of Ed Kincaid 
because he had something he wanted to 
hide and it. was possible that Kincaid 
would find out what that something was 
and do something about it. Yes, Banning 


was afraid ... so afraid that he would 
have murder done. 
Kincaid lighted his cigarette, then 


turned back to where his dead horse lay. 
He would have to get his saddle and hoof 
it to some place where he could obtain 
another mount. 

“ The Slash-M was the nearest place. 


T WAS five days later 
that Kincaid re- 
turned to the construc- 
tion camp. He’d com- 
pleted his survey of the 
D & TP’s proposed route 
` on the chance that Ban- 
ning had tried to have 
him murdered because there was some- 
thing the contractor didn’t want him to 
see along the route. But so far as Kincaid 
had been able to ascertain there was no 
discrepancy between the actual route and 
the surveyor’s map that Banning had 
given to the D & TP stockholders and 
which he, Kincaid, now carried with him. 
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During the five days the railhead had 
been shoved ahead several miles, and the 
entire camp was a beehive of activity. 
Tim McShayne was bossing a pick-and- 
shovel gang that was filling in an arroyo. 
The man scowled at the sight of Kincaid, 
and came toward him with a chip on his 
shoulder. . 

He said, “Move along, Ed. No need for 
you to snoop around here.” 

“Don’t try fo shove me around, Tim. 
Where’s Banning?” 

“Gone to Dahlman.” 

“How about Dutcher?” 

“Jake? He’s not around any more. He 
asked for his time and pulled out. Four, 
five days ago. After being with Banning 
Construction for a half dozen years. Don’t 
ask me why.” 

Kincaid leaned forward in the saddle, 
not knowing what to make of Tim Mc- 
Shayne. If the man knew about the bush- 
whacking, he was covering up well. “P1 
tell you why he pulled out, Tim.” 

“So?” 

“He rode out after me the day I stopped 
by the camp,” Kincaid said. “He followed 
me up to Shamrock Valley and did his 
damnedest to kill me. If he was a little 
better with a rifle, I’d be a dead man now. 
As it was, he only killed my horse. That’s 
why he pulled out. He knew I’d come 
hunting him.” 

McShayne looked puzzled. “Dutcher?” 
he said. “Why?” 

“He was sent. By Banning.” 

“You’re crazy, Ed!” 

“You didn’t know he followed me north 
that day?” 

“No. And I don’t believe a word of this. 
Miles wouldn’t—” 

“All right, Tim,” Kincaid broke in. “Be- 
lieve what you want. But I know. If I 
ever get my hands on Dutcher, I'll make 
him confess it to you. But he’s probably 
a thousand miles from here by now, with 
a couple hundred dollars of Miles’s money 
in his pocket. And I can’t prove a thing 
against him—or Banning.” 

He saw anger mix with the disbelief on 
McShayne’s face. He knew that it was no 
use to try to convince the man that Ban- 


ning was anything but what McShayne 
believed him to be. Banning’s charm was 
no less effective with men than with 
women. He had the brawny, slow-witted 
Tim McShayne under his spell. 

Kincaid said, “Like I said, Tim, believe 
what you want. But you’d better open 
your eyes where Miles Banning is con- 
cerned—and keep them open.” 

He turned away, but McShayne 
grabbed his horse by its headstall. 

“Hold on, Ed.” he said. “If Miles was 
going to pull something like that, he 
would have told me—taken me into his 
confidence.” 

“No.” 

“Tm his right-hand man.” 

“You're his left hand, Tim, and Banning 
never lets his left hand know what his 
right is doing,” Kincaid said. “He knows 
there’s no rule in the book that you 
wouldn’t break, except maybe the one 
against murder. Besides, he knows that 
you and I have always been halfway 


` friendly. No, he wouldn’t take you into 


his confidence about having me murdered. 
Now turn my horse loose, hombre!” 

“What do you figure on doing, Ed?” 

“Have a talk with your boss.” 

“You ‘give him a chance to prove he 
hadn’t anything to do with it. You hear?” 

“All I’m going to do is read the riot act 
to him,” Kincaid said. “But if there’s a 
second time .. . well, it'll be just too bad 
for our friend Banning. Turn my horse 
loose, Tim.” 

Suddenly McShayne obeyed. 


Then stood there watching him ride 
away, a worried look on his face. 


INCAID stabled his horse upon 

reaching Dahlman, then went in 
search of Banning. He met the contractor 
coming from the TW station at the south 
side of town. He felt a quick surge of rage 
at sight of the man, and the urge to do 
violence. He wanted to use his fists on 
Miles Banning; he wanted to rip and 
smash Banning’s face until it was changed 
beyond all recognition. A false-front, that 
handsome face. A false-face. A mask. It 
was one thing, while the real man under- 
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neath was something else. There was a 
girl in a parlor house in El Paso whose 
face bore such a look of innocence that 
she was known as The Virgin. Banning 
was like that prostitute, Kincaid reflected. 
Appearances were deceiving. Kincaid 
halted before him, watching the smile 
come to Banning’s lips and the wary look 
to his eyes. 

“Well, Ed, are you satisfied with the 
D & TP survey?” 

“It had one rough spot.” 

“Oh? What’s that?” 

“Shamrock Valley,” Kincaid said. “I 
came close to getting killed up there.” He 
lowered his voice. “Miles, I grew up in 
the cattle country and I learned there that 
when a man is after your life, the only 
way to stay alive is to kill him. You—” 

Banning said, “Ed, I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Dutcher. You sent him to kill me.” 

“Dutcher’s not with Banning Construc- 
tion any more.” 

“I guess not. Not after bungling that 
bushwhack attempt.” 

“Lord, Ed; you’re not saying that I sent 
him to kill you. You don’t believe that.” 
Banning showed injured innocence now. 
“Look, Ed; if I had done such a thing, 
would I have sent word to Louise that 
you are here. Here, this is proof that I 
want to bring you two together. This is 
her reply to my wire. I’ve only just now 
received it.” 

He pulled a paper from his pocket, held 
it out to Kincaid. 

Kincaid said, “Miles, you think to cover 
all the angles, don’t you?” He didn’t take 
the telegram. “How low can a man sink, 
anyway? You trying to unload your un- 
wanted wife on another man!” 

Banning flushed. “Ed, you always mis- 
understand my motives,” he said. “I’m 
concerned about Louise. I want to see 
her have what she wants out of life. Which 
happens to be you. She says in her wire 


that she would like the three of us to get _ 


together and work things out in a friendly 
fashion. Will you see her when she 
arrives?” : 

' Kincaid had the feeling that the tables 


“Mister” or 


had been turned on him, that it was he 
who was on the defensive. “She’s coming 
here?” he said. 

“Yes, of course. She wants to see you.” 

“All right. PIl see her.” 

“Good,” Banning said. “That will please 
her.” 

He touched a seemingly friendly hand 
to Kincaid’s shoulder, then turned away. 

Staring after him, Kincaid swore under 
his breath. There was in him a feeling 
that the man had outwitted him. And 
the prospect of seeing Louise again soon 
didn’t give him any pleasure. 

He was still standing there looking after 
Banning when the two men approached. 
He was acquainted with the one, and if 
he hadn’t been, he still would have known 
them for railroad detectives. They had 
the tough look on flabby faces, the suspi- 
cious eyes, the heavy look of men who 
seldom exert themselves physically. They 
were dressed like townsmen, but there 
was no mistaking them, Kincaid reflected, 
for merchants, bankers or clerks. 

The one he knew, Ambers, said, “Kin- 
caid, Mr. Prentiss wants to see you.” 

“Old Hiram? He’s in Dahlman?” 

“Yeah. Let’s go.” 

Kincaid. felt a stirring of rebellion. 
“Maybe Prentiss wants to see me, but I 
don’t want to see him,” he said. “Tell him 
some other time will do, Ambers.” 

Ambers’s face hardened. “Orders, Kin- 
caid.” 

“Listen; you tell old Hiram—” 

It was close to being sacrilege. Hiram 
Prentiss was president of the Texas West- 
ern Railroad; he controlled a half dozen 
other western railroads. He was the grand 
mogul of the big railroad interests, a little 
tin god to a lot of men like Ambers and his 
partner. He was never called anything but 
“sir’—and with the proper 
tone of respect. Ambers frowned with 
displeasure. 

“One way or another, we’re carrying 
out our orders, Kincaid,” he said. “So 
make it easy for us and for you yourself. 
Let’s go.” 

Kincaid thought it over, then shrugged. 
“All right.” 
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HE TWO men flanked him, escorted 

him to a private coach on a siding 
just beyond the station, and entered it 
with him. The compartment into which 
they stepped was furnished as an office, 
and Len Graves, Prentiss’ secretary, was 
busy at a desk. The old-man who was so 
powerful that his influence was felt over 
a vast part of the west and even extended 
to! Chicago and Wall Street sat huddled, 
small and frail, in an armchair. He had a 
woolen shawl aboyt his shoulders. His 
face was gray with the pallor of his age, 
and it was etched with a myriad of 
wrinkles. But his eyes were clear and 
somehow youthful, and they fixed on Kin- 
caid with a lively interest. 

“Ah, Ed Kincaid,” he said, his voice a 
dry croak. “It’s nice of you to drop by to 
see a friendless old man.” 

“And I came of my own free will, 
Hiram.” 

“Without giving my boys a a of 
trouble, eh?” 

“No trouble, Hiram. What have you got 
planned for me?” 

Prentiss uttered cackling laughter. “I 
like you, Ed,” he said. “You’re the only 
person who dares call me by my given 
name.” He turned solemn. “Why aren’t 
you afraid of me, boy?” : 

“You want an answer to that, Hiram?” 

“No,” the old man said peevishly. “I 
know it. You’re not afraid of me because 
I’m old and weak and you’re young and 
strong—and because you’re one man 
who’s not awed by wealth. You know, Ed, 
I’m worth a hundred million dollars and 
I'd give it all to be what you are right 
now.” 

“God forbid,” Kincaid said. 
steal the whole country blind.” 

Prentiss gazed at him with resentment, 
then, moving his skinny shoulders in a 
faint shrug, he looked from Kincaid to the 
two detectives. “All right, clear out,” he 
ordered. When the pair had gone, he said, 
“Ed, you’ve worked for me a time or two. 
And you did a good job. Now I’ve got 
another for you.” 

“Where?” | 

“Over in Arizona. A bit of trouble for 


“You'd 


you to handle. You can name your own 
price, within reason.” 

“No.” 

“You’re turning me down?” 

Kincaid smiled. “Hiram, this is one 
time you’re easy to see through. Miles 
Banning is playing your game here in the 
Panhandle, and you’ve got an eye on the 
Dahlman & Texas Panhandle Railroad. 


_It must look like a profitable proposition, 


the D & TP. So you want it, if you can 
gobble it up at your price. And Banning 
is willing to help you get it. But I showed 
up, and I looked like grief to him. So he 
sent word to you, and you came running 
to help him get me out of the way. This 
job in Arizona is nothing more than a 
bribe.” 

“Call it what you like, Ed,” Prentiss 
said. “Just so you accept it.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Why not, man? It’ll be profitable for 
you.” 

“Profitable! That’s all you think, Hiram 
—in terms of how profitable a thing may 
be. Well, you and I don’t think along the 
same lines.” 

“All you can pick up on the D & TP job 
is five thousand dollars,” Prentiss said. 
His face turned ugly. “If you manage to 
stay alive until it’s completed.” 

“TIl manage it, friend.” 

“Unless you have an accident, mind 
you.” The old man’s eyes were ay 
now. 

Kincaid stared at him, suddenly uneasy. 
He knew Hiram Prentiss to threaten men 
with accidents, and accidents had befallen 
them—or at least what appeared to be 
accidents. The old man had probably a 
hundred men on his payroll who were 
experts at rigging fake accidents, men 
who weren’t as clumsy at it as Banning’s 
man, Jake Dutcher. Fear and anger 
mingled in Kincaid. 

Then, stubbornly: “PI risk that.” 

He turned and left the coach, stepping 
out into the hot Texas sunlight that now 


- failed to warm him. He was chilled to the 


core by the old man’s sinister threat, 
knowing the next accident victim could— 
more likely would—be himself. 
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ILE after mile the railroad moved 

steadily north. Kincaid, if he had 
not known different, if thé evidence had 
not been to the contrary, would have 
given Miles Banning cfedit for a job well- 
done. He would have been inclined to 
think that nothing interested Banning but 
to complete the track to Tulare and then 
move on to that construction job awaiting 
him in Oregon. But he did know differ- 
ent; there was evidence to the contrary. 
Trouble would develop. Contrived trou- 
ble. And Banning might do the contriv- 
ing. 

Track was laid across Ben Carmody’s 
range, then Dan Meecham’s range lay 
just ahead—and beyond it Katherine 
Meecham’s little Shamrock Ranch and the 


He leaped from the train and 
anded with a terrific jolt 


. 


gateway through the Dahlman Mountains. 
While track was being laid across the 
Slash-M, Banning received word that a 
box-car on the D & TP siding at Dahlman 
had been broken into and looted. Kincaid 
went to town to look into the matter; he 
found that a deputy sheriff had investi- 
gated the matter, recovered the stolen 
goods, and arrested the thieves. After 
leaving the sheriff’s office in the court- 
house, Kincaid came face to face with 
Louise Banning in front of the Great 
Western House. 

“Ed—How nice to see you!” she cried. 


“You're looking well, Louise.” He was 
surprised at how calm he felt. 

“And you, Ed,” she said, returning the 
compliment with a smile. “You don’t 
seem surprised to see me, though.” 

“Miles told me you were coming. When 
did you arrive?” ` 

“Yesterday,” she said. “I haven’t seen 
Miles yet. I sent a note to the construc- 
tion camp only this morning. I’m on my 
way to the post office. Walk with me?” 

He nodded, and they turned toward 
Donley’s general store in which the post 
office was located. She took his arm with- 
out it being offered, and the touch of her 
hand brought to him the first quivery 
feeling of being aroused. A dozen and . 
more women lay between him and Louise, 
yet there was no lessening of his desire 
where she was concerned. Miles Banning 
was between them, too: that thought 
dulled his feelings somewhat, and made 
him unsure that Louise could mean as 
much to him as she had once meant. ®° 

She was not so tall as Katherine Meech- 
am, but the crown of her dark head came 
just above her shoulder. She was full of 
body; more mature of body than when 
he’d last seen her. And she was as lovely 
as ever. She wore a pretty dress of some 
dark green material, the bodice fashion- 
ably form-fitting and the skirt wide and 
flowing. She carried herself well, in that 
prideful way of a woman aware that she 
is attractive. She gave him another smile. 

“It’s pleasant, having a man to walk 
with again.” 

“Miles said something about a diyorce.” 

“Yes. It was all that was left for me.” 

“Im sorry your marriage didn’t work 
out. You know that, Louise.” : 

She nodded. “I know you wanted to see 
me happy,” she said. “You’re like that. 
I tried to make a go of it, Ed. I tried to 
be a good wife, a loving wife.” Her voice 
became edged with bitterness. “It wasn’t 
quite enough.” 

“You’re really done with him?” 

She was slow in answering. “TIl be 
truthful,” she said. “I don’t know. My 
mind says that I should be, my heart 
doesn’t want me to be. I came here to 
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find out if my divorce has given him any 
feeling of having lost something worth- 
while. Deep inside, I know the answer. 
He’s not displeased that I’ve given him his 
freedom. He hasn’t changed. It’s his na- 
ture to—to—” 

“To be a damned tomcat of a man,” 
Kincaid finished. 

“That’s putting it crudely. But it does 
describe Miles Banning.” 

“Banning is a fool.” 

“Women make it so easy for him. Too 
many can’t help themselves where he is 
concerned. To a woman, he’s as handsome 
as a Greek God. And then she finds out 
that he has no morals at all. Has he a 
woman here, Ed?” 

“Well... .” 

“Don’t cover up for him, Ed.” 

He smiled. “I won’t He was involved 
with a girl named Katherine Meecham. 
But I let it out that there was a Mrs. Ban- 
ning, before I knew of the divorce. She 
hadn’t been told that there was a wife, 
and it hit her hard. She may still be in 
love with him, but she’s no longer seeing 
him.” 

“What is she like?” 

“Katherine? Well... .” 

Kincaid faltered, wondering how he 
could describe Katherine. She was a 
beauty, as much of one as Louise. And 
younger. Too, she seemed to be a pretty 
wonderful person. Before he could go on, 
they halted before Donley’s store and 
there was Katherine’s pinto pony at the 
hitch-rack and the girl herself coming 
from the doorway. She gave him a curt 
nod and went directly to the hitch-rack. 
He lifted his hat to her. And Louise, with 
a woman’s quick intuition, sensed that 
this was the girl of whom he had spoken. 

At the store doorway, she said, “He al- 
ways has good taste, doesn’t he, Ed?” 

“Don’t torture yourself with jealousy.” 

She smiled a hurt smile. “It’s, been 
nice, meeting you,” she said. “I’m at the 
hotel. Come see me, when you can. I’m 
going to be lonely, Ed.” * 

“TIl do that, Louise.” 

She smiled again, then looked past him 
toward the Meecham girl with the smile 
fading and her lips thinning with dislike. 


There was an ugly look in her eyes for an 
instant, then she turned into the store. 
And Kincaid knew that she was no longer 
the girl he had worshipped. Two years 
with Miles Banning had taught her how 
to hate. 

He turned to Katherine; she had untied 
her pony and stood beside it. He saw the 
half veiled look of curiosity in her eyes. 
He leaned against the rail, took out mak- 
ings. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the former Mrs. 
Banning.” 

“I thought so. From the look she gave 
me. 

“She wanted to know if Miles had a 
woman here.” 

“And you pointed me out to her, of 
course.” 

“I told her that you stopped seeing him 
when you found out that he wasn’t as 
much a bachelor as he led you to believe.” 

“Thanks.”. She turned and mounted. 
Then: “That was very kind of you.” 

He moved close to the pony, looking up 
at her. “Look, Katherine; do we have to 
be enemies?” he said. “Sure, I acted like 
a brute out at the cabin. But you’ve got 
to understand why. I wanted to scare you 
out of that crazy idea you had of taking 
up with the next man who came along 
just to have revenge on Banning. I think 
it worked, Katherine. I did you a favor. 
Why hate me for it?” 

“Do me another favor, Kincaid.” 

“Now you’re going to be plain nasty, 
Katherine.” os 

Her voice cut like a knife. ‘ 

“Just keep away from me. Do me that 
favor and then TIl be able to stop hating 
you.” 

With that she swung the pinto about 
and rode away. 


ORK on the D & 

TP came to an 
abrupt halt ten days 
later, when the graders 
reached the Shamrock 
Ranch’s barbwire 
fence. Three men 
armed with Winchester 
rifles had warned the graders’ boss against 
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trying to tear down the fence. When Kin- , 


caid rode up, Miles Banning was lounging 
against a pile of ties and puffing on his 
pipe. He looked amused. 

“Well, Ed, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“You’ve talked to Katherine?” 

“McShayne has. She’s not letting us 
cross her land.” 

“You know why she’s doing this, don’t 
you?” 

“Sure,” Banning said. “She wants to 
pay me back for having had a wife. 
Women! The way their minds work. 
You’re the trouble-shooter. So do some- 
thing about it.” 

Kincaid eyed him sourly. The man 
wasn’t displeased. The delay was merely 
a matter of minutes so far, but every min- 
ute was costing the Dahlman and Texas 
-Panhandle Railroad Company money. 
And if the delay lasted long enough, the 
company might be badly hurt financially. 

Tim McShayne appeared, saying, “What 
are we waiting for? There’s only three 
of them. Ed, you’re not scared of them?” 

“Tve got a healthy respect for Winches- 
ter rifles,” Kincaid said. He looked at 
Banning. “This is the only practical way 
through the mountains?” 

“Unless we dig a string of tunnels,” 
Banning said. “And that would bankrupt 
the D & TP. Or we could swing west to 
Hondo Pass, but that means thirty more 
miles of track. And you know what it 
costs to lay a mile of track. The girl has 
got this railroad over a barrel. She’s 
keeping us from getting to Comanche 
Pass, which is the shortest route through 
the mountains.” He puffed on his pipe, 
grinning. “There are two ways of han- 
dling the situation, Ed,” he went on. “One 
is for you to handle it here, by bucking 
her gunmen. The other is for the company 
to take her to court—and that will take 
time.” 

Kincaid said, “There’s another way. 
I'm going to have a talk with her,” and 
rode toward the fence. 

He kept to the wagon road, coming to 
the gate in the fence. He reined in and 
watched one of. Katherine’s guards bead 


him with his rifle. 

“I want to see the girl.” 

“Stay where you are,” the man called 
back. “She’ll be along.” 

“I’m coming through.” 

“Damned if you-are!” 

Kincaid said, “She never refused per- 
mision to riders wanting to cross her 
range,” and leaned from the saddle to 
pull open the gate. The man fired a warn- 
ing shot over his head, then levered 
another cartridge into the rifle’s firing 
chamber as Kincaid rode through. Kin- 
caid said, “Hold your fire, you fool. All 
I want is to talk with her.” 


E RODE on, keeping to the road, 
putting the man behind him. For a 
time his back felt as broad‘a target as the 
side of a barn. But no second shot came, 
and soon he was through the gap in the 
bluffs. He saw Katherine and four riders 
coming along the road where it cut 
through the cedar brakes. He reined in 
and waited, and Katherine, after speaking 
to her companions and sending them on 
toward the fence, halted facing him. 

“Hired gunmen, Katherine?” he asked. 

“No. They’re ranchers,” she said. “They 
don’t like the idea of a railroad because of 
the settlers railroads bring. And they 
weren’t so foolish to buy stock in this 
one.” 

“Not so foolish as your father, eh?” 

“He knows what I’m doing, Kincaid.” 

“But he can hardly approve.” 

“I’m over twenty-one,” she told him. 
“I have my rights.” 5 

He nodded, said, “I suppose you have.” 
He hooked his right leg about his saddle- 
horn and started to rofl a smoke. Then: 
“Banning says there are two ways of 
handling you. One is by using force. One 
is by taking you into court. The railroad 
company can get the court to condemn 
your land, Katherine.” 

She gave him a defiant look. “Part of 
this range was homesteaded,” she said. 
“And my mother is buried on that part. 
The law says that a homestead with a 
grave on it can’t be condemned. I read 
that somewhere a long time ago. I saw a 
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lawyer to find out how true it is. The 
company can take it to court, Kincaid— 
and it will cost them a lot of time and 
money for nothing. As for you using 
force—well, try it!” Her eyes seem to 
hold a new light as she challenged him. 
He lighted his cagarette. “I'll try some 
talk first,” he said. “I like a girl to have 
spirit, but you’re acting like a spoiled brat 
having a tantrum. You want to hurt Miles 
Banning. You want revenge on him. But 
you’re not going to hurt him by pulling 
this stunt. The fact is, Katherine, Ban- 
ning isn’t just dishonest with women. He 
cheats at business as well as at love. I 
can’t prove a word of this, but you’ll have 
to believe it and—” 
“You’re wasting your breath, Kincaid!” 
“Banning is in cahoots with the big 
railroad interests,” he continued. “He is 
friendly with Hiram Prentiss of the Texas 
Western, and Prentiss would like to get 
control of this railroad—if he can get it 
at his own price. And Banning is help- 
ing him to get it. Prentiss’ price will be 
dirt cheap, which means that he’ll try 
to bankrupt the Dahlman and Texas Pan- 
handle Railroad Company. Then take it 
over. Every bit of trouble that develops 
will hurt the company, and give Prentiss 
—and Banning—more of a chance to win 
out. So you’re not hurting Miles Ban- 
ning. Actually, you’re playing his game.” 
“I don’t believe a word of it, Kincaid.” 
“All right,” he told her. “But I’m going 
to keep talking. If the D & TP should go 
bankrupt, your father and the men who 


put up their money with him are going to - 


be hurt. And along with them a lot of 
other investors—townspeople and settlers, 
maybe hundreds of them—will lose their 
savings. Do you Want that on your con- 
science?” 

“Build your railroad around my land.” 

“That will mean thirty miles more 
track. And the cost—” 

“You haven’t convinced me,” Katherine 
said. “And you won’t.” 

He shook his head resignedly. “And all 
this because a man lied to you,” he said. 
“You’ve got to have revenge, even if it 
doesn‘t really hit the man you hate.” 


He threw his cigarette away, straight- 
ened in the saddle, gigged his horse closer 
to hers. “There’s one last thing I’ve got 
to say,” he told her. “I’ve been at this 
game of trouble-shooting for seven years, 
and I’ve come up against tougher men 
than those siding you. I’m going to tear 
down your fence and send the graders and 
track-layers through. If your men try to 
stop me, I’ll fight them.” 

“You won’t. You don’t dare.” 

“Come along and see.” 

“Kincaid, I warn you!” 

He lifted the reins to turn his horse 
away. “Tl fight—and maybe some of them 
will get killed or I will. If you want that 
on your conscience too, all right. If you 
don’t, come and tell your men not to 
interfere with me.” 

He swung away, headed back toward 
the fence. 


EVEN men with guns were ranged 

along the short stretch of fence. and 
beyond were the hundreds of idle railroad 
builders. It was not surprising that so few 
men could stand off so many. The workers 
were rough men, with plenty of brawlers 
among them. But they fought with their 
fists, or, if really enraged, with pick han- 
dles. Few of them owned firearms. So 
the seven men on the north side of the 
barbwire, with their Winchesters and six- 
shooters, had them cowed. 

Besides, the laborers felt that if they 
gave a day’s work for a day’s pay that was 
all expected of them. They hadn’t been 
hired to fight, and Miles Banning and‘ the 
gang bosses weren’t talking fizht to them. 
Most of the men had been employed on 
other construction jobs, and so knew that 
there was always one man on the payroll 
who had been hired to ‘handle any- trou- 
ble. They were content to stand back now 
and let Ed Kincaid earn his pay. 

Kincaid rode slowly to the fence at the 
point where the tracks were to come 
through, and two of the guards stepped 
forward to block his way. He reached 
for his lariat, shook out the loop, still 
walking his horse in on the pair. They 
stood their ground, and one said, “What 
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do you think you’re doing, hombre?” 

Kincaid heard Katherine ride up. He 
said, “Ask Miss Meecham.” 

He touched spurs to his horse, and it 
bounded forward and caused the two men 
to duck away. He made his throw, drop- 
ping his loop over a fence post. He had 
the end of his catch-rope tied hard and 
fast, and now swung his mount about and 
took up the rope’s slack. One of the men 
swung his rifle up. 

“So help me, mister, I’ll shoot you off 
that bronc!” 

Kincaid reined in. “Go ahead,” he said. 
“It’s that, or this fence comes down.” He 
looked at Katherine, and she was pale. 
He said, “Tell him to go ahead and shoot, 
if that’s how you want it.” 

He rode on and the rope pulled taut and 
the fence post began to bend and creak. 
The man who beaded him swore savagely 
and growled, “By damn, you're getting 
it!” 

Katherine cried, “No, Pete—no!” 

Pete lowered his rifle and stared at her, 
and his companions moved in to gaze at 
her first wonderingly and then with dis- 
gust for her woman’s weakness. Kincaid 
kept his horse moving. The fence post 
snapped at the ground, and staples 
snapped loose at the two next posts as the 
strain on the wire increased. There was 
a sudden roar of voices as the construc- 
tion workers saw that Kincaid was getting 
away with it. The men grabbed up their 
picks and shovels or took to their teams. 
They came slurging forward—a motley 
mob of Mexicans, Chinese, Irish, and just 
plain Yankees. They swarmed through 
the break in the fence, onto Shamrock 
Ranch. 


Kincaid shook his loop off the fence . 


post, coiled his rope. He didn’t feel good 
about it, not when he looked around at 
Katherine. He rode to her. 

“Katherine, I’m sorry it had to be this 
way.” 

“Go ahead and crow, Kincaid. You’ve 
earned the right.” 

“Every word I said to you was truth.” 

“Even if it wasn’t, it doesn’t matter. 
You’ve had your way.” 


He shook his head. “Don’t hold a grudge 
Katherine,” he told her. 

She gave him a direct, bitter look. “For- 
give and forget,” she said. “That may be 
your way, Kincaid. But it’s not mine.” 

She turned away, rode off at a lope 
back into Shamrock Valley, and disap- 
peared in the direction of her cabin. 

Kincaid rode slowly back to where 
Miles Banning still leaned against the pile 
of ties. He dropped from the saddle and 
took out makings, and studied Banning 
while rolling his cigarette. The man was 
smiling faintly. He puffed on his meer- 
schaum pipe, looking for all the world as 
though Kincaid’s small victory was no set- 
back for him. 

Kincaid lighted up, then said, “That’s 
how it’ll be, Miles, from here to Tulare. 
Better make up your mind to that. Play 
it straight, and you'll come to no grief.” 

“How’d you swing it, Ed?” 

“Let’s say that I’ve learned how to han- 
dle women.” 

“In that case, you should devote a little 
attention to Louise.” 

“You wouldn’t care if I did, would 
you?” 

Banning shrugged. “I’m not jealous,” 
he said. “With me, what’s past is past.” 

Kincaid frowned. “She’s still in love 
with you, Miles..She could have been 
good for you. She still could be. If you 
have some idea that you can still get 
somewhere with the Meecham girl—well, 
you're due for a disappointment.” 

Banning straightened and knocked the 
embers from his pipe. There was a sulky 
look on his face. “Lay off me, Ed,” he 
said, and walked away. 


RON rails crossed Katherine’s valley 
and thrust through the V-shaped 
notch in rock cliffs that was the entrance 
to Comanche Pass. The grading and 
tracklaying went more slowly in the 
mountains, however. There was rocky ter- 
rain where a great deal of blasting was 
required, and a series of trestles had to 
be built. But, all in all, the Dahlmans 
were hardly a formidable barrier. Con- 
structing a railroad through such moun- 
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tains would have been no problem even 
to a less capable engineer than Miles 
Banning. 

Banning was a paradox. He pushed the 
work, drove the men, rode his foremen, 
and was busier than anybody on his pay- 
roll. That, Ed Kincaid had to admit. But 
there was the other side of the man’s 
nature which permitted him to double- 
cross the people who hired him. Or am I 
wrong about him? Kincaid found himself 
wondering as he watched Banning show 
a clumsy powderman how to set a dyna- 
mite charge. 

It was weeks since the attempt on Kin- 
caid’s life, and he had to look back to 
that day, to his gun fight with Jake 
Dutcher, to remind himself that it had 
happened at all. Even then he had some 
doubt, thinking that perhaps Dutcher 
might not have been sent by Banning but, 
over-zealous, had tried to get rid of him 
on his own hook. Or maybe, Kincaid re- 
flected, it wasn’t Banning who had given 
Dutcher his orders—but old Hiram Pren- 
tiss. 

It wasn’t convincing. Hiram Prentiss 
wasn’t above using violence, or paying 
to have it done. but it was more charac- 
teristic of him to try bribery first. And 
the old man hadn’t offered him a bribe, 
Kincaid recalled, until after Dutcher’s 
try at bushwhacking him. No, there was 
no reasoning that Miles Banning, because 
he was doing a good job so far, hadn’t 
wanted to have him done away with—so 
that there would be no one to interfere 
with the underhanded job he was to do 
sooner or later for the eastern railroad 
interests. ; 

There was a steady stream of visitors 
to the railhead,*most of them men who 
owned stock in the ccmvany, and they 
came to see how the work was progress- 
ing. Many of the investors who were set- 
tlers or townsmen rode out on the trains 
that hauled rails and ties and equipment. 
Some came by horse and wagon. The 
ranchers arrived by horseback. Dan 
Meecham came riding up one afternoon, 
watched the work for a time, then swung 
over to where Kincaid lounged against an 


idle dump ‘cart. 

“First time I ever saw a man earning 
five thousand dollars doing nothing, 
friend,” he said, dismounting. “You'll sure 
not bust a gut through hard work.” 

Kincaid grinned. “I’m earning that five 
thousand just by being here, Dan.” 

“By keeping an eye on Banning?” 

“Well, it could be.” 

“Or it could be that you sold me a bill 
of goods, bucko.” 

“T gave you a way out. I told you you 
could send me packing if no trouble devel- 
oped. Remember?” 

Meecham nodded. “I’ve half a mind to,” 
he said. “The only trouble you’ve handled 
is what my own daughter made. And 
that wasn’t much, at that. She didn’t put 
up a real fight.” He stared, frowning. 
“How’d you get her to change her mind, 
Ed?” 

“Didn’t she tell you?” 

“Not a word. I tried to pump her but 
she wouldn’t‘’say a word.” 

“How is Katherine, Dan?” 

“Wildcat nasty ever since.” 

Kincaid laughed. “You made her a wild- 
cat with your spoiling her,” he said. “The 
man who marries her will have his hands 
full taming her.” Then, sobering: “You'll 
get your trouble, Dan. I expect it when 
the railhead gets about halfway between 
the mountains and Tulare. Maybe sooner. 
Then TIl start earning that five thousand 
I hope to collect from you.” : 

“You still think Banning will sell us out, 
eh?” 

“I think he’ll try.” $ 

“Well. a good try could do a lot of dam- 
age,” Meecham said. “The company treas- 
urv is running low in funds, and there’s 


. talk that it’ll have to levy an assessment 


on us stockholders. With me holding forty 
thousand dollars worth of D & TP paper, 
my assessment will be a big one.” He 
mounted his horse, then scowled down at 
Kincaid. “You earn that five thousand, 
Ed. You hear?” 

“T hear, Dan,” Kincaid said. 

Watching the rancher ride off, he didn’t 
know that he would start earning the 
money that night. ... 
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MEA brought the 
note. It had come up 
from Dahlman on the train 
that was hauling rails and 
other materials to the railhead, 
and the conductor had given 
it to McShayne to deliver. Mc- 
Shayne held the sealed en- 
velope to his nose, grinned, 


do, bucko. You got a woman 
in Dahlman?” 

It was nearly dark and the men had 
knocked off work and were now lined up 
at the mess tent for chow. Kincaid had 
eaten earlier, to keep out of the rush, 
and he was hunkered down, rider-fashion, 
by a stack of spike kegs having a smoke. 

“No woman,” he said. “Not unless one 
has tracked me down from elsewhere.” 

He held out his hand, and McShayne 
said, “Nice perfume. Take a whiff.” 


He sniffed at the envelope. “Yeah. Nice.” 


The envelope bore no writing other than 
his name, but he knew the handwriting. 
Louise’s. He’d had other letters from her, 
long ago, and she always gave her capital 
letters a lot of curlicues. It wouldn’t be 
a billet-doux, he knew; Louise wouldn’t 
write him a love letter. He ripped open 
the envelope, took out the sheet of note- 
paper. There was a very short message. 

It read: 


Ed: 

I know you must be busy, but it’s im- 
portant that 1 see you at once. I must see 
you. Please come as soon as you can. 

Louise. 


He frowned, and, though he would do 
as she requested, there was a reluctance 
in him. She was seldom in his ‘thoughts 
nowadays; he thought of that with a sense 
of guilt, as though he was being unfaith- 
ful. But the truth had to be faced. He 
was not so much in love with Louise as 
he had once been. On the other hand, if 
she needed him . . . he thrust the note into 
his pocket and got to his feet. He saw 
that McShayne hadn’t gone far. 

“Tim, what time is Number Nine pull- 
ing out?” 


and said, “Smells like a billy- - 


“At nine. You going to Dahlman?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, have yourself a time, bucko,” 
McShayne said. 

Number Nine was a diamond-stack en- 
gine that the D & TP had acquired along 


‘with some other rolling stock from a 


short-lived Kansas road. It picked up a 
string of empty flats and boxes, and was 
ready to roll at nine o’clock. The caboose 
was coupled on behind the tender, with 
the rest of the cars trailing it. Kincaid 
swung aboard and entered the caboose as 
the engineman highballed it. Number Nine 
labored up a long grade in the north range 
of the mountains, then had easier going. 
There was a two-mile level stretch in the 
middle of Comanche Pass, with only a 
few curves. Hitting the level stretch, the 
train racketed along at high speed and 
the caboose swayed and bumped over the 
light and none too even roadbed, Flanged 
wheels shrieked on the curves. 

The conductor was up ahead in the cab, 
but the brakeman was with Kincaid in 
the caboose. Kincaid cocked an inquiring 
eye at him, and said, “Somebody’s in a 
hell of a hurry, the way that tea kettle 
is being pushed.” 

The brakeman was stretched out on a 
bunk. He rolled his head and grinned. 
“Don’t let it bother you,” he said. ““You’re 
in safe hands, O’Mara learned railroad- 
ing on the Santa Fe.” 

“O’Mara should go back to school. On a 
road like—” 


Kincaid never got the rest of it said. 
There was a sudden explosion of sound 
and the caboose pitched like a bucking 
bronc. The brakeman was thrown from 
the bunk. He landed on all fours, and 
was up instantly yelling, “Get out of here, 
man!” 

He ducked out the back door before 
Kincaid, who had been sitting up, recov- 
ered from the jolt and heaved to his feet. 
The train was still in motion, but in such 
wild motion that Kincaid knew it was 
derailed. He leapt to the doorway and saw 
the brakeman jump from the platform. He 
heard the man utter a terrified scream. 
Then the pile-up came, and the caboose. 
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began to topple over onto its side. Kin- 
said grabbed at the platform railing. His 
hands touched it, but then it was jerked 
beyond his reach. He was slammed one 
way and another. 

And the wrecked train kept piling up 
with a great solintering of wood and 
crashing of metal. 


D WAS thrown clear, and he landed 

heavily on the groun?. He lay dazed, 
and only slowly became aware of a ruddy 
glare nushing back the darkness. And of 
somehodyv screaming. He nicked himself 
up, stood swaying. The olare came from 
the cabonse. Its oil lamn had heen shat- 
tered and set fire to the car. Roaring 
flames were leaping high. 

Like the caboose, the engine and its 
tender were over on their sides and steam 
was geysering from sprung boiler plates. 
To the rear, the string of flat cars and box- 
es was jammed together in accordion fash- 
ion. 

Somebodv was still screaming. 

It was Menpes, the brekeman. Kincaid 
found, and he hed drovved between the 
caboose and the flat car bebind it. The for- 
ward under-carriage of the flat hed broken 
loose, and the man was pinned beneath it. 

Kincaid said, “Take it easy, Mapes. TIl 
get you out of there.” 

Mapes screamed that he would burn to 
death, revealing that his fear wes greater 
than his pain. Kincrid strained aga‘nst 
the loose carriage, at first un~ble to budze 
it at all and then, as flames licked at him, 
he gave a desverate heave that moved it 
a few inches. He took Mapes by the shoul- 
ders and dragged kim awav from the 
wreckage, and Mepes, after another 
scream, lost consciousness. 

Somebody called from over by the en- 
gine, and Kincaid, turning in that direc- 
tion, saw that it was the conductor, Bailey. 
They walked toward each other, and Kin- 
caid saw that Bailey’s face was a bloo7y 
pulp. The man was staggering like a 
drunk, but he was still carrying a lighted 
lantern. 

Kincaid said, “How about O’Mara‘“and 
his fireman?” 


“O’Mara’s dead. Mickey is bad hurt. 
Where’s Mapes?” 

“Lying over there. Bad hurt, too.” 

‘“A hell of a thing,” Bailey said. “I feel 
sick.” 

Kincaid swore. “It’s lucky any of us 
are alive. That O’Mara should have known 
better, highballing it like that. I thought 
he was supposed to be a railroader. And 
you—it was your train, Bailey. Why didn’t 
you hold O’Mara down?” 

B~'ley said worriedly, “You’re not blam- 
ing the train crew. Kincaid?” 

“Who do you figure should be blamed?” 

“We weren't traveling at too high a 
speed, considering it’s a level stretch of 
track and we had only a string of empties 
behind us. O’Mara had Number Nine un- 
der control, and we ran at the same speed 
over this stretch plenty of times before. 
If there’s any engineman who would have 
taken it any slower, I don’t know him— 
and I’ve been railroading for thirty years. 
Damn it, Kincaid, a train crew can’t be 
blamed for an accident caused by a loose 
rail!” 

“What do you mean, a lonse rail?” 

“What else wou'd have derailed us?” 

Kincaid said, “Give me that lantern!” 

He walked back past the burning ca- 
bcose and the flat that had lost one of its 
carriages. seeking the spot where the en- 
gine h27 left the rails. He played the glow 
of the lantern along the track. and shortly 
found the loose rail. He was hunkered 
down end staring at it when Bailey came 
limning up. 

“Was I right?” 

“You were richt. Beiley.” 

“Thoce punks layins track—” 

“They’re not to bleme anvmore than 
you are,’ Kincaid said. “This rail was 
spiked down proper. I know. I walked 
every tie of this track after it was laid.” 
He swore bitterly. Then: “Somebody 
pulled the spikes and removed the cou- 
pling plates while Number Nine was at the 
railhead.” 

“Vou’re sure?” 

“Im sure.” said Kincaid, rising. “I’ve 
seen cute little jobs like this before.” He 
handed the lantern to Bailey. “TI hoof it 
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back to camp and send out a wagon to take 
Mapes and Mickey to a doctor in Dahlman. 


T WAS a dozen miles to the railhead, 
and Kincaid was limping in his high- 
heeled boots by the time he arrived. A 
light burned in Miles Banning’s headquar- 
ters car, and Kincaid entered to find Ban- 
ning playing poker with Tim McShayne, 
John Wyatt, the surveyor, and Herb Wit- 
man who was Banning’s office clerk. The 
four men looked at Kincaid without much 
interest, except for McShayne who said, 
“Didn’t you go to Dahlman after all, Ed?” 
“I started out, but I didn’t get far.” 
“What’s that mean?” 


tell Bailey to show you the rail that was 
monkeyed with. And I guess you better 
take O’Mara’s body to Dahlman for buri- 
al 

McShayne nodded and left the car be- 
fore he could say more, and the other 
three men, having got to their feet, 
reached for their hats and started to fol- 
low. Kincaid said, “You, Miles. I want to 
talk with you.” 

Banning nodded, waited until the others 
had gone. Then: “I know what you’re 
thinking, Ed. But you’re wrong and—” 

Kincaid hit him. 

He struck with cool deliberation rather 
than out of rage. Talk had never gotten 


A story out of Dallas is that a ranch woman drove up from her place 


to one of the swankiest jewelry shops in Dallas and ordered an expensive 
set of silverware. The clerk asked about the initials. “Initials, hell!’ 


she bellowed. 


“Put our cattle brand on it.” 


Se ee 


“Number Nine is piled up halfway 
through the pass,” Kincaid said? “O’Mara’s 
dead and two more of the crew are hurt.” 

He saw how quickly the four of them 
lost all interest in poker, but he was really 
watching Miles Banning. Banning looked 
as startled as the others, but, Kincaid re- 
flected, there was never any telling about 
the man. Banning was good at covering 
up. He was a damned good actor. The 
more guilty. he was, the more innocent he 
could manage to appear. 

Kincaid said, “It was deliberately 
wrecked. Somebody loosened a rail.” 

McShayne swore. He heaved to his feet, 
saying, ‘“We’d beter get out there.” 

Kincaid nodded. “Load a wagon and 
team on the flat car, Tim,” he said. “You'll 
need a rig to get those two hurt men to 
Dahlman. It’ll take a couple days to clean 
up that mess, and there’s not much you 
can do tonight. So there’s no use to take 
a wrecking crew out until morning. You 


him anywhere with Banning, so he was de- 
termined to see if his fists would accom- 
plish more. The blow knocked Banning 
against a drafting table, and he hung there 
for a moment with a dazed look in his 
eyes and a trickle of blood coming from 
his mouth. Then he collapsed to the floor. 

“Let’s have the truth,” Kincaid said. 

“Ed, I swear—” ; 

“Miles, give me a little truth for once— 
before I beat it out of you!” 

Banning rose. He pulled a handkerchief 
from his pocket and held it to his mouth. 
Then: “You’ll have to beat me, Ed. I don’t 
know a thing about this. If a rail was 
loosened, I can guess who did it—or had 
it done. And my guess is the same as yours 
should be.” 

Kincaid stared at him, convinced in 
spite of himself that the man was telling 
the truth. “You’re saying Hiram Prentiss 
had it done?” 

“It seems likely.” 
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“And you’re sure you knew nothing 
about it?” 

“Tm sure, Ed.” 

Banning walked unsteadily to a bench 
and sat down. He held his head in his 
hands. Kincaid looked at him with dis- 
gust. One punch and he’d caved in. It 
seemed that there was a way to get the 
best of Miles Banning, after all. 

Kincaid said, “Is Prentiss’ private car at 
Dahlman?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t been to town 
for more than a week.” 

“Who would he send out on a job like 
that?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe Chris Boland.” 

“You seen Boland. around?” 

“No. I don’t know when I ran into Bo- 
land last.” 

“You had any word from Louise late- 
ly?” 

Banning looked up. “No. Whv? What’s 
she got to do wiith this trouble?” 

Kincaid shrugged. “Nothing, I suppose,” 
he said. “If you didn’t know the job was 
planned. If you did, maybe you got her to 
give you a hand. I had a message from 
her. She wanted to see me in a hurry. 
That’s why I was aboard the train. Miles, 
I hope I don’t find out that you rigged it 
so that I was aboard at the time of that 
accident.” 

“That’s crazy talk, Ed!” 

“Maybe. You don’t know why Louise 
wants to see me?” 

Banning shook his head. “I haven’t seen 
her or heard from her,” he said. “Not 
since the last time I was in Dahlman. How 
should I know what she wants of you?” 

Kincaid said, “All right, Miles,” and 
turned toward the door. 

Banning said, “Where are you going?” 

Kincaid said, “To try to pick up the trail 
of the man who loosened that rail.” And 
went out, wondering if he was a fool to 
have taken Banning’s word on any part of 
what had been said. 


HEN daylight came, he was back at 
the scene of the wreck, cutting for 
sign of the man or men who had so ef- 
fectively loosened the rail. He knew that 


if he were to find any sign, it would have 
to be before the work engine arrived from 
the railhead with the wrecking crew. 
There was nothing within the immediate 
vicinity of the wrecked train, but in a gul- 
ly a hundred yards away he found the 
spikes that had been removed in the loos- 
ening of the rail. And, more important, 
the butt of a thin Mexican cigar. 

He was acquainted with Hiram Pren- 
tis? man Boland, and he recalled that 
Boland habitually smpked those long, thin 
cigarros. A dark He leone looking man, 
Chris Boland; a humorless man with a se- 
cretive nature. A man who moved in the 
shadowy bypaths of Hiram Prentiss’ rail- . 
road barony. Yes, Kincaid to'ld himself, it 
had been Boland. In that at least, Miles 
Banning had touched upon the truth. 

Kincaid mounted his horse and rode on 
through the gully, coming shortly upon 
boot tracks and hoof marks. Two men, 
two horses. The men had mounted and 
ridden from the gully, one heading south 
and the other north. Kincaid debated a 
moment, then followed the hoof mark? 
that led south. He had an idea that it was 
Boland who had headed toward Dahlman, 
and his helper, whoever he had been, who 
had turned north—either toward the con- 
struction cemp or toward the town of Tu- 
lare. And it was Chris Boland he wanted. 

Upon reaching Dahlman he stopped first 
at the Great Western House. 

The clerk with the pomaded hair was 
behind the deck again, and he said, in re- 
ply to Kincaid’s question. “No, sir. We 
have no Mrs. Banning registered here.” 

“Then the lady is registered under her 
maiden name—Miss Louise Taylor.” 

“Oh, yes. But Miss Taylor is no longer 
with us.” 

“When did she check out?” 

“About a week ago.” 

Kincaid gave him a bewildered look. 
“You’re sure?” 

The clerk nodded. “Yes, sir. Miss Tay- 
lor took a house in town, over on Second 
Street. It was just about a week ago that 
she left us.” 

“I see. Well, thanks,” Kincaid said. 
“Now maybe you have a guest named Bo- 
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land. Chris Boland?” 

“Mr. Boland has checked out too,” came 
the reply. “He was here two days. He 
checked out last night, early in the eve- 
ning.” 

Kincaid said, “Thanks,” 
turned out of the hotel. 


again, and 


IS brows knitted in a thoughtful 

frown, Kincaid rode around to Sec- 
ond Street. South of Main, Second was a 
Mexican section of grubby adobe huts. 
North of Main, there were a dozen or more 
small frame houses. Louise appeared at 
the door of one of the frame houses as 
Kincaid slow-walked his horse along the 
north side of the street. He swung over, 
dismounted. 

“You wanted to see me, Louise?” 

“Yes, Ed. Please come in.” 

He left his horse ground-hitched, then 
looked closely at her as he moved into the 
house. He removed his hat and looked 
about the small, poorly furnished parlor 
as she closed the door. It was not the sort 
of home she was accustomed to, and he 
felt a little sorry for her. He turned to 
find her watching him. : 

She smiled. “It isn’t much, I know,” she 
said. “But I was tired of being cooped up 
in a hotel room, and I was able to rent this 
place furnished at a very reasonable price. 
Of course, I have plans for it—if I stay 
long in Dahlman.” 

“What does that depend on, your stay- 
ing?” 

“I hardly know, at the moment.” 

“Miles isn’t interested in a reconcilia- 
tion?” 

“Hardly, with that Meecham girl on his 
mind.” 

“He’s not seeing her.” 

“Perhaps not. Maybe he’s playing a 
waiting game.” : 

Kincaid said, “He’s wasting his time, if 
he is. She’s one woman who has had 
enough of Miles Banning. What did you 
want to see me about, Louise?” 

She shrugged. “I was lonely, Ed, un- 
bearably lonely,” she said. “I needed 
someone to talk to, to let me cry on his 
shoulder. I thought that you would come 


to me last night. But you didn’t. Why 
not, Ed?” 

“I was on my way. The train was de- 
railed in the mountains,” he told her. 
Then, moving toward her: ‘“You’re sure 
there was nothing else?” 

“I’m sure. It seemed important to me 
when I sent that note.” 

“Look; do you need money?” 

“No. Not at the moment. But thanks 
for asking.” 

“Tell me if you do, Louise.” 

“I donit. Not just now,” she said. 
“You’re leaving so soon?” 

He nodded and saw the disappointment 
in her eyes. “I’ve got a job to do,” he said. 
“Maybe some other time?” 

She said flatly, “I’ll be here, I suppose,” 
and turned her back on him. 

Leaving the house on Second Street, 
Kincaid rode to the Texas Western station 
at the south side of town. He found the 
stationmaster lounging in the doorway, a 
cranky looking oldtimer. He wondered if 
money would get him the information he 
wanted, and decided to try a five-dollar 
bill. 

“This is worth a five spot to me, friend,” 
he said. “Were there any trains through 
here today besides the eastbound ex- 
press?” 

“A westbound freight. Why?” 

“Im looking for a man.” Kincaid de- 
scribed Chris Boland. “Did he take the 
express or the westbound freight.” 

“You know better than that, mister. A 
freight carries no passengers.” 

“A freight would carry this man. - He 
works for Hiram Prentiss.” 

“If he works for Prentiss, maybe, I 
shouldn’t say I saw him.” 

“That’d cost you this five dollars.” 

The old man eyed the bill in Kincaid’s 
hand. “You win,” he said. “He took the 
eastbound express. I don’t know where 
he’s headed, because he didn’t buy a tick- 
et. If he works for Hiram Prentiss, he 
wouldn’t need a ticket and—” 

“When’s the next eastbound 
through here?” 

“There’s a freight in about an hour, if 
it’s on time,” the stationmaster said. “But 


train 
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it makes no stop here, and it carries no 
passengers.” 

“Never mind,” Kincaid said. 

He handed over the five dollars, then 
took his horse to the livery stable. He had 
dinner at the Longhorn Cafe, and, an hour 
and seven minutes after talking to the sta- 
tionmaster, he flagged down the eastbound 
freight just short of the station. He had an 
old pass for the Texas Western from the 
days when he’d worked for Prentiss, and 
it took some of the fire out of the freight 
conductor’s anger over being sjopped to 
pick up a deadhead. The pass bore old 
Hiram’s signature. 

As the freight carried him southeast 
toward Forth Worth, Kincaid wondered if 


he were playing the game right in trying 


to track down Chris Boland. His idea was 
to prove to Boland—and to Hiram Pren- 
tiss—that he wouldn’t let them get away 
with making trouble on the D & TP. But 
Boland might be leading him on a wild 
goose chase, and, while he was drawn 
away from the D & TP, old Prentiss might 
have another of his men pulling another 
job . . . no, Kincaid didn’t know whether 
he was making the right or the wrong 
move. 
Only time would tell. ... 


FTER a week of rid- 

ing the Texas rail- 
roads, Kincaid admitted 
the truth—that he was be- 
ing played for a sucker 
and that Chris Boland 
was’ leading him on a wild 
goose chase. The man’s 
keeping on the move 
proved it. Finally, at El 

«l-e Paso, he learned that Bol- 
and had taken the Mexican Central and 
gone on a trip across the border. And 
he called it quits. 

He took the shortest route back to Dahl- 
many, disgusted over having been out- 
smarted by Boland and feeling fed up with 
the job of trouble-shooting. The D & TP 
track in the mountains had evidently been 
cleared, for there was a train about to 
leave for the railhead with three cars .of 


rails. He boarded the caboose as it pulled 
out. 

Tim McShayne was aboard, lying on a 
bunk. He had a bandage around his head 
and his left eye was black. Kincaid stared 
at him. 

“What happened to you?” 

“What wouldn’t have happened, maybe, 
if you’d been around doing your job.” 

“You think I’ve been off on a holiday?” 

“It’s an idea that occurred to me,” Mc- 
Shayne said. He sat up, then groaned and 
held his hand against his left side. “Seven 
stitches the doc put in my scalp, my eye 
needs a chunk of beefsteak, and Tl] swear 
I’ve got a cracked rib. Where you been, 
bucko?” 

“Trying to catch up with the man who 


` wrecked Number Nine.” 


“No luck?” 

“Damn poor hunting,” Kincaid said. “He 
had it figured that I’d follow him. You 
know Chris Boland?” 

“Yeah. A mighty slippery snake-in-the- 
grass.” 

“Who roughed you up, Tim?” 

“A bunch of toughs,” McShayne said. 
“A half dozen jumped me at once. I used 
my fists, and I should have had a pick han- 
dle. Hell’s been popping while you were 
away. We cleared up that pile-up in the 
pass, then laid three miles more of track 
and came out of the mountains. There’s 
where the fun began. A bunch of sports 
from Tulare have set up a hell-on-wheels 
alone the right-of-way. Ed.” 

“That’s one trouble I figured we 
wouldn’t have.” z 

“Well, weve got it. Whiskev-sellers, 
gamblers, loose women, bully-boys.” 

“And you tried to clear them out, eh?” 


“Yeah,” McShayne said bitterly. “I took 
a couple of the gang foremen and went to 
read the riot act to that crowd. They were 
ready for us. I’d hardly opened my mouth 
before a whiskey bottle smashed against 
my skull. That was last night, after three 
days of seeing our crew on the wildest 
binge a man can imagine. The boys had 
a lot of pay in their pockets, since they had 
no place to spend it until those Tulare 
sports set up shop, and they were plenty 
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anxious to throw it away. Three days 
work we lost, and I’ll bet a month’s wages 
that they’re not back at work today.” 

“Who’s bossing the crowd?” 

“A gambler named Jarrett—Dude Jar- 
rett.” = 

“Who gave him the idea to move in on 
the construction camp, Tim?” 

“Maybe it was his own idea.” 

Kincaid shook his head. “More likely 
he was tipped off that he could make a 
quick killing off the construction workers 
without much interference,” he said. 

McShayne gave him an ugly look. “You 
saying it was Miles?” 

“Did Miles go with you when you tried 
to clear them out?” 

“No, but . . . well, Miles is no fighting 
man.” 

“You’re right. He gets by on his wits.” 

“Ed, I don’t like your riding him all the 
time. You blamed him for Dutcher’s try- 
ing to kill you, and it could be you figure 
he had something to do with that wreck. 
Now you're saying—” 

“And I can’t prove a thing,” Kincaid 
broke in. “So forget it.” 

They were silent for a long time as the 
train raced north. They sat staring at each 
other, Kincaid in as bad a humor as Mc- 
Shayne. Finally, after rolling and lighting 
a cigarette. Kincaid said, “Tim, I’ve gone 
sour on this job. When it’s over and done 
with, I’m not taking another.” 

“Going back to punching cows, maybe?” 

“That’d be a nice, peaceful kind of life.” 

“TIl believe you’re quitting when I see 
it,” McShayne said. “What are you going 
to do about that crowd of tinhorns?” 

“You know.” $ 

“Well, watch your step,” McShayne 
said. “It’s a tough bunch, and if you’re not 
careful, you won’t stay alive to go back to 
punching cows.” He was silent a moment. 
Then: “I’m banged up, but I can still 
swing a pick handle. TIl go along and 
protect your rear.” 

Kincaid nodded. “Thanks, Tim.” 


IHERE was some sort of a commotion 
at the camp when the train arrived 
there shortly after nightfall. A couple hun- 


dred of the men were gathered in a crowd, 
and their voices rose in an angry babel. 
Kincaid shoved through the throng, with 
McShayne following him, and in the cen- 
ter of the gathering a Mexican lay bleed- 
ing. One of the gang foreman was trying 
to doctor the man’s wound. Kincaid turned 
to another of the foremen. 

“What happened?” 

“A brawl over at the hell-on-wheels,” 
the man said. “A drunk got rolled by one 
of the women, and that started it off. Then 
one of the gamblers was caught dealing 
from the bottom of the deck. The Mexican 
got a knife between his ribs, and an Irish- 
man got killed. Things are getting pretty 
rough, and they’ll get rougher before the 
boys go broke. And that won’t be soon. 
Payday is only two days away.” 

Kincaid looked at the milling, grum- 
bling men. At the moment, they’d had 
enough of drinking, gambling and wench- 
ing. Spilled blood had soured them tem- 
porarily. They would get over their anger 
shortly, of course, and go back for more 
sport. So there wasn’t too much time in 
which to take advantage of their rage, 
Kincaid knew. He winked at McShayne, 
then jumped onto a pile of ties. 

“Listen, buckoes!” he shouted. “We’ve 
got to show those tinhorns that they can’t 
get away with killing one of our boys and 
knifing another. Those sports and fancy 
women are taking our money and now, 
damn it, they’re taking our lives. I say 
that we’ve got to teach them a lesson!” 

They had become silent. They stared at 
him. : 

McShayne had gotten himself a pick 
handle. He waved it over his head, and 
yelled, “I’m with you, friend! Let’s give 
them a lesson they won’t forget!” 

There were a few shouts of approval, 
then a roar of voices. There was a point 
that such men reached where a brawl was 
sport, and this bunch had reached that 
point. With as much eagerness for a brawl 
as with anger, they began looking around 
for weapons. Picks, axes, shovels were re- 
lieved of their handles. Some of the gang 
foremen, sensing that Kincaid intended to 
wreck the hell-on wheels, provided them- 
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selves with sledge hammers. 

McShayne nudged Kincaid. ‘“You’ve 
got them going. Keep them moving!” 

Kincaid shouted, “All right! Let’s go!” 

He dropped to the ground and with Mc- 
Shayne for a guide led the excited crowd 
toward the hell-on-wheels. It was located 
beyond the edge of the construction camp 
by a hundred yards, a cluster of big tents 
and canvas shelters and the wagons that 
had brought the outfit there from Tulare. 
Most of the canvas deadfalls were brightly 
lighted, and, since only about half the 
D & TP workers were following Kincaid, 
the plank bars and gambling lay-outs were 
well patronized by the rest of the men. 
McShayne pointed his pick handle at the 
largest tent. 

“That’s Jarrett’s dive,” he said. “The 
worst of the lot. They say you can even 
buy opium in there.” 

There was a gaudy banner lighted by 
two bright oil flares across Jarrett’s tent, 
and the lettering on the banner proclaimed 
it to be The Red Casino. Kincaid stepped 
through the wide entrance and took it all 
in at a glance. The Red Casino was far 
less imposing than some of the deadfalls 
he had seen in other hells-on-wheels. But 
it had a long rough plank bar with a glit- 
tering display of bottles behind it—while 
two bartenders served rotgut whiskey out 
of kegs. There were a dozen tables to one 
side where customers could sit and drink, 


and at the rear of the tent were the gam-- 


bling lay-outs with the usual blank-faced 
professionals operating them. There was 
even a piano in the one rear corner, and a 
girl in a gaudy red dress was playing it in 
a listless fashion. 

Sprinkled through the customers were a 
half dozen tough-looking men that Kin- 
caid knew to be bouncers. McShayne 
nudged him. 

“That’s Jarrett,” McShayne said. “At 
the far end of the bar.” 

Kincaid had only a glimpse of Dude 
Jarrett, a lean and swarthy man in a loud 
checked suit, for the onsurging men fol- 
lowing him slammed into him and he was 
forced, off balance, farther into the Red 
Casino. 


ARRETT and his employes were alert- 

ed now, and the casino-owner and his 

bartenders and bouncers gathered in a de- 

fensive group to protect the place. The 

half dozen professional gamblers formed 

another group to be dealt with at the rear 
of the tent. 

McShayne let out a wild yell, leapt onto 
the bar, swung his pick handle in great 
blows to smash the display of back-bar 
bottles. Kincaid, with a yell of his own, 
upset a table and then whirled to meet the 
rush of two of the bouncers. The mob of 
construction workers went berserk, and 
the place became a madhouse. Kincaid 
took a punch and a kick, then his own 
fists were hitting back. He downed the 
nearer of the bouncers, then smashed his 
fist to the face of the other and sent him 
reeling away. 

He ducked as a thrown chair hurtled 
toward him, then he had to shove his way 
through the frenzied workers to get at 
Dude Jarrett. There was a moment when 
Jarrett seemed determined to stand his 
ground, but then, as Kincaid closed in, the 


man broke and fled toward a rear exit. 


Kincaid collared him midway through the 
tent, and flung him against the bar. Jarrett 
cursed him and pulled a derringer from 
his vest pocket. 

Kincaid grabbed out his own weapon, 
and slammed the six-shooter’s long barrel 
down upon Jarrett’s wrist. A scream 
ripped from Jarrett’s throat. He lost his 
grip on the derringer, and fell to his knee. 
He hugged his wrist, which might have 
been broken, against his middle and kept 
groaning in agony. Fighting boiled around 
Kincaid, but by now it was a one-sided 
fight and Jarrett’s battered and bloodied 
followers were, doing their best to break 
it off. 


The gang bosses were at work with their 
sledge hammers, and the bar and the gam- 
bling lay-outs were quickly shattered. A 
Mexican worker took down a hanging 
lamp and threw it against the side of the 
tent. There was an explosive crash of 
glass and a heavy splattering of coal oil. 
The lamp’s wick continued to burn and 
touched off the spilled oil. Almost in- 
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stantly the canvas wall was a mass of 
flame. 

There was a frantic rush of men, and 
Kincaid stayed behind to see that none 
were left behind. But those hurt or un- 
conscious were carried or dragged out- 
side, and Jarrett, with the help of the girl 
piano-player, vanished through the rear 
exit. Upon leaving the burning tent, Kin- 
caid saw that a complete job was going to 
be done on the hell-on-wheels. The mob 
was now swollen by the addition of the 
men who had been patrons in the Red 
Casino, and the entire crowd of yelling, 
laughing men was already attacking an- 
other deadfall. Kincaid had only to stand 
aside and watch the destruction com- 
pleted. 

The second tent came billowing down 
when a couple of men got the idea of cut- 
ting its stake ropes and pulling out the 
support holes. A third tent came down in 
the same fashion, and a bevy of scantily 
clad women went scurrying from it utter- 
ing frightened shrieks and hysterical gig- 
gles. 

There was some fighting at another tent, 
but it was quickly over when the defend- 
ers were overwhelmed by the howling 
mob. McShayne came, smiling hugely. 

“A grand night’s work, Ed!” 

“Just so the cost isn’t too high, Tim.” 

“Hell; nobody’s getting hurt. It’s all in 
fun!” 

Then, to make a liar of McShayne, a 
gun started blasting. 

The first shot told Kincaid that he or 
McShayne, or both, was the target. By the 
time the second came, he had yelled to his 
companion to drop to the ground while he, 
` gun in hand and bent low, darted toward 
the cluster of wagons belonging to the 
Tulare crowd. He’d seen the muzzle flash- 
es of the gunman’s weapon there. __ 

Kincaid heard the shriek of another 
slug, and then a fourth struck a.rock be- 
side him and ricocheted screaming. Four 
loads gone, Kincaid told himself. By then 
he’d gained the nearest wagon in the park, 
and, after an instant’s hesitation, ducked 
beneath it. He dropped flat on the ground, 
and saw moving legs beyond another 


wagon. The legs made a poor target, but 
he fired at them and his shot drew a yelp 
from the gunman. He saw the legs buckle, 
then recover and break into a run. He 
was up instantly, running, circling the 
wagon behind which he’d glimpsed his 
quarry. And then he saw the entire figure 
of the man. He shouted, “Stand still or 
Tll drop you!” 


VEN though he was limping badly the 
man ran faster at that. And a mo- 
ment later, trying to jump over the tongue 
of still another rig, he tripped and fell 
sprawling. Kincaid was upon him before 
he could rise, and with his boot heel he 
stamped down the man’s hand holding the 
gun. The man cried out in pain, let his 
weapon fall, and Kincaid kicked it beyond 
his reach. 

The man rolled over, came to a sitting 
position, nursing his stamped hand. 

Kincaid was not greatly surprised.to see 
that it was Jake Dutcher, but Tim Mc- 
Shayne, coming up, began to curse Dutch- 
er in a loud, injured tone and reminded 
the man that once they had been friends. 

Kincaid waited until McShayne ran 
down. 

Then: “I’ve been wanting to catch up 
with you, Jake. Now we’re going to have 
a heart to heart talk. And don’t clam up 
on me. If you try that, you’ll get worse 
than a creased leg and a tramped hand. 
You savvy?” 

Dutcher nodded jerkily. His face in the 
glare from the burning tent was sullen, 
with a trace of fear in his eyes. “Pl talk, 
Kincaid,” he muttered. “Just go easy on 
me. I’m in enough pain as it is.” 

“Who put you up to trying kill me?” 

“I never—” 

“Quit stalling,’ Kincaid cut in. “You 
can’t lie out of it. I saw you that day in 
Shamrock Valley, and I caught you in the 
act tonight. Who put you up to it?” 

“The first time?” 

“Yeah?” 

_ “It was Miles Banning. He—” 

McShayne yelled, “Jake, you’re lying! 
I'll knock your teeth down your throat!” 

Kincaid said, “Shut up, Tim. This is the 
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truth, and you’ve got to swallow it.” He 
looked back at Dutcher. “Keep talking— 
about Banning.” 

“He told me you were out to ruin him,” 
Dutcher said. “He said it was worth a 
thousand dollars to him to be rid of you. I 
was fool enough to fall for that. When you 
came close to killing me instead of me 
killing you, Banning gave me two hun- 
dred and told me to clear out. He said 
you’d be sunning for me. So I cleared out. 
That’s all there’s to it.” 

McShayne was muttering under his 
breath. 

Kincaid said, “What brought you back 
tonight? Explain Dutcher!” 

“I was working for Dude Jarrett as a 
bouncer,” the man said, whining now. “I 
was broke and needed a job bad. I knew I 
shouldn’t have come back to the D & TP, 
but—” 

“Who put Jarrett up to starting this 
hell-on-wheels?” : 

“How should I know?” Dutcher said. 
He wås over his scare, and a calculating 
gleam showed in his eyes. “What do you 
aim to do with me, Kincaid—turn me over 
to the law?” 

“That or shoot you, damn it.” 

“Look, Kincaid .. . how about a deal?” 

“Keep talking.” 

“I got a creased leg and a hurt hand,” 
Dutcher said. “I’ve been paid back for 
taking those wild shots at you. All I was 
doing was to try to throw a scare into you 
—yesh!” 

“You're as poor a liar as a marksman, 
Jake,” Kincaid said coldly. “But I’ll go 
for a deal. You tell me what more you 
know, and I’ll let you go scot-free. After 
I’ve taken you to Miles Banning and 
shown him that I’ve got a witness to prove 
he’s the no-good I always claimed. So talk, 
man!” 


ELIEF showed on Dutcher’s face. “A 
man named Chris Boland gave Jar- 
rett the idea,” he said, “and Boland is one 
of Hiram Prentiss’ men.” 
“How about Banning? Is there anything 
between him and Jarrett?” 
“They’re friendly.” 


“How about you and Boland?” 

“What do you mean, Kincaid?” 

“Are you friendly with Boland?” Kin- 
caid said. “He wrecked that D & TP train 
in the mountains, and he had a partner. 
When they parted after the job, Boland’s 
partner rode north—either to the con- 
struction camp or to Tulare. I’ve a hunch 
it was you, Jake.” 

Dutcher shook his head, made a vigor- 
ous denial. “I’m making a clean breast of 
it, Kincaid,” he said. “But I won’t admit to 
anything I didn’t do. I wasn’t in on any- 
thing that Boland pulled. If he had a part- 
ner who came north after that train was 
wrecked, the man must be somebody 
working for Banning Construction. Yeah. | 
It could be.” 

Kincaid was only half convinced by 
Dutcher’s claim of innocence, but he let 
the matter drop. He looked at Tim Mc- 
Shayne whose homely face showed the un- 
certainty that was gnawing at him: 

McShayne didn’t want to believe Dutch- 
er’s accusations against Miles Banning, 
but his loyaltv to Banning had suffered a 
hard blow. Though he had few principles 
of his own, McShayne looked up to Ban- 
ning as a man whose principles were be- 
yond reproach. His faith in theeman was 
badly shaken, for he had to accept Jake 
Dutcher’s word that Ranning had wented 
Kincaid killed, and McShayne, for all his 
toughness, was no cold-blooded killer. 

He said, “Give Banning another chance, 
Ed. I’m asking it. I'll keep him straight 
from now on. I give you my word. TIl 
have a heart to heart talk with him, and, 
damn it, I'll warn him that I’ll break him 
in two with my bare hands if he pulls any- 
thing crooked again. Giving him another 
chance is the best way out. If you queer 
him with the railroad company, it'll break 
his contract and they’ll have to find an- 
other contractor to take over. That'll cost 
the company time and money, and—” 

“All right, Tim,” Kincaid said. “I figure 
it that way, too. If we can handle him 
now, it'll be better than queering him with 
the company. All right, Jake. On your 
feet. We’re going to Banning’s headquar- ’ 
ters car.” 
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McShayne said, “Miles is in Dahlman, 
Ed.” ý 

“Well, we’ll keep Jake around until he 
gets back.” 

“Ed—” 

“Yeah?” Kincaid said. Then, seeing a 
shocked look on McShayne’s face: “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Hiram Prentiss is at Dahlman, too,” 
McShayne said. “I saw his private car 
dropped off the westbound train and 
shunted onto a siding when I came from 


WHO CALLED 


TEXAS 


A SHRIMP STATE? 


ERHAPS nobody aver did—but just 

the same, it’s the shrimp capital of the 

United States! The title has been applied 

to the town of Brownsville, Tex., since the 

discovery four years ago of huge shrimp 

beds nearby in the Gulf of Mexico. Last 

-7 year close to 40,000,000 pounds of shrimp 

were caught by boats operating out of the 
Brownsville area. 


the doctor’s this afternoon. It could be that 
Miles—well, maybe Prentiss sent for him. 
And Miles would figure he’d better come 
running when the old man whistled, even 
if he didn’t want to have anything to do 
with the railroad crowd.” He cursed old 
Hiram Prentiss, blaming him for Ban- 
ning’s trickery. “I’ve a notion to go wring 
that old buzzard’s scrawny. neck!” 

“You stay here and get the men back to 
work in the morning,” Kincaid said. 
“That’s the important thing right now. 
You leave Prentiss to me.” 

He turned away, headed for the con- 
struction camp. 

The train on which he and McShayne 
had come up from Dahlman was due to 
pull out on the return trip at nine o’clock. 
It was now a few minutes past eight, but 
Kincaid managed to convince the train 
crew that it was imperative that he get to 
Dahlman in a hurry. His status as trouble- 
shooter for the D & TP carried enough 


weight to impress the trainmen, and the 
conductor finally, if reluctantly, agreed to 
forget about his schedule. 

The engineman on this train wasn’t as 
reckless as O’Mara of Number Nine had 
been, and it was nearly midnight when he 
completed the run. 


EW light showed in the sleeping 

town, and the night had become blus- 
tery with an occasional splatter of falling 
rain. Kincaid dropped from the caboose 
and headed directly for the Texas Western 
tracks, and found Prentiss’ private car on 
the same siding as when he had visited it 
several weeks earlier. 

The office section of the coach was light- 
ed, and Kincaid entered to find the old 
man’s secretary, Len Graves, busy at his 
desk. A porter in a white jacket lounged 
in an armchair, a glass in one hand and a 
cigar in the other. The porter, Luke 
Whiteside, was Prentiss’ valet, cook, nurse, 
bodyguard—all purpose man. He was a 
big, amiable Negro, and he and Kincaid 
had always hit it off fine. Maybe because 
they alone refused to crawl before the old 
man, and tacitly respected each other for 
not being awed by his wealth and power. 
Luke smiled at him. 

“How are you, Ed? Can I get you a 
drink or a smoke?” 

“No, thanks. I want to see the old boy.” 

Len Graves gave him an outraged look. 
“Mr. Prentiss is in bed and asleep.” 

Kincaid said, “This is business, and he 
never sleeps when there’s business at 
hand, Rouse him, somebody.” i 

Graves sputtered, more outraged than 
before. 

Luke Whiteside smiled reproachfully. 
“It’s like this, Ed. The boss has so much 
trouble sleeping nowadays that I never 
wake him for anybody or anything once 
he’s asleep. I wouldn’t wake him for the 
President of the United States. He’s an 
old, old man who needs his rest. Tell you 
what, Ed... you come back first thing in 
the morning—say, at nine o’clock—and 
talk business then.” 

Kincaid looked at the white-toothed 
smile in the ebony face and was not de- 
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ceived. Luke was in dead earnest. To 
wake Hiram Prentiss, a man would have 
to fight Luke Whiteside. And whip him, 
too, which would take some doing. 

Kincaid said, “All right. But tell me, 
was Miles Banning here to see the old man 
this afternoon or tonight?” 

Len Graves said, “That’s none of your 
business, Kincaid.” 

Luke said, “He was, Ed. Banning had a 
long private talk with the boss.” 

Kincaid nodded. “Thanks, Luke,” he 
said, and looked in the box with Banning’s 
room number to make sure it was. 

The rain was really coming down now, 
and Kincaid splashed through it to the 
Great Western House. The clerk with the 
pomaded hair and overly polite manner 
was off duty, and his place behind the desk 
was filled by a beefy individual who was 
half asleep. To Kincaid’s inquiry, he re- 
plied that Miles Banning was a guest but 
was not now in his room. 

“You’re sure?” 

“His key’s here in the rack,” the clerk 
said, and looked to make sure it was. 

Kincaid debated a moment, then said, 
“Thanks,” and went out into the down- 
pour again. He had a hunch about where 
Banning might be, and it wasn’t a place 
which he, Kincaid, should visit at this 
hour of night. But he was determined to 
see Banning. He meant to have a show- 
down with him, and he wanted to have 
that showdown while he was in the proper 
frame of mind. 

By working on Banning from now on 
until nine o’clock in the morning, when he 
was to se Hiram Prentiss, he might be able 
to convince the man that the game was up. 
By telling him that Jake Dutcher had 
talked, Kincaid believed it possible that 
Banning might even go along and tell 
Hiram Prentiss to his face that the deal 
between them was voided. And that, along 
with a warning from Kincaid, might cause 
Prentiss to see the light and give up his 
underhanded attempt to gain control of 
the D & TP. So Kincaid walked to Second 
Street and turned north along it, buffeted 
by the wind and drenched to the skin by 
the rain. 


NLY one house 
showed lamplight, 
and it was Louise’s. That 
she was up so late con- 
vinced him that he was 
right in thinking that her 
ex-husband was calling on 
her. And he felt a mild 
resentment about their being together. 
Yes, a sudden jealousy; he had to admit 
that. But he knew that Louise was still in 
love with Banning, while the man... well, 
Banning had his uncontrollable urges and 
he knew that Louise was no different 
about him now than before the divorce. 
Once he reached the door, however, Kin- 
caid was hesitant about knocking. «It was 
not a time to intrude upon them. 

He knocked finally, urgently, telling 
himself that there were matters more im- 
portant than Miles Banning’s love life. 
And the response to his knock came so 
quickly that he was taken by surprise. 

Louise opened the door a moment after 
he knocked. “Why, Ed!” she exclaimed. 

“Youre alone?” 

“Alone? Why, yes, of course. Who—” 

“I thought Miles might be here. I want 
to see him.” 

“Miles? Oh, no. But come in, Ed. Don’t 
stand there in the rain.” 

She reached out and tugged at his arm, 
and he let her draw him into the parlor. 
She closed the door, then took his hat and 
said, “My, but you are wet. What’s so im- 
portant that you’re out hunting him at this 
hour and in a storm?” ‘ 

He wore no coat, and his sodden shirt 
clung clammily to him. His boots made 
squishing sounds when he shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other. But he 
was hardly aware of the discomfort of 
being soaked to the skin, now looking at 
Louise. She was ready for bed. Her hair 
hung loose at her shoulders, in soft waves 
of enamel black. She wore a pale green 
negligee over her nightgown, and on her 
small feet were slippers of a darker green. 
He had never seen her like this before, so 
intimately. He had once been engaged to 
her, but he had never possessed her. He 
had been so sure of her that he had been 
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willing to wait for the wedding night that 
had never been—for him, at least. Her 
cheeks had taken on a slight flush since his 
arrival, and her eyes were brighter. Too, 
her breathing was hurried and he could 
see the rapid rise and fall of her breasts. 

She came to him, put her hands on his 
chest, and said, “You’d better take off that 
wet shirt and let it dry, or you’ll catch 
your death of cold.” Her voice was husky, 


vibrant. Her fingers fumbled with a but- . 


ton. “Let me—” 
He was aware of her heady perfume, 
her warmth. 


AIN drummed on the roof, wind rat- 

tled the windows. The house that 

was such a poor background for a woman 

like Louise seemed suddenly cozy. He felt 

the hammering of his heart, the swift 

coursing of his blood. He shrugged out of 

his shirt when she had it unbuttoned, and 

he watched her place it carefully on the 
back of a chair. > 

She said, “I asked you a question, Ed. 
What’s so important?” 

“Tve got Miles where I want him.” 

“Oh?” 

“I’m using what I’ve got as a club, to 
force him to break with Hiram Prentiss 
and the railroad interests.” 

She looked at him frowning, shaking her 
head. “Now you have a club,” she said. 
“And Hiram Prentiss has gone. Maybe 


yours isn’t as strong as his, Ed. It could | 


be that Miles will still fear the one that 
old man wields.” 

“This is news to me.” 

“But let’s not discuss Miles, Ed. Not to- 
night.” 

“Tell. me more,” he said, demandingly. 
“A lot more. The whole of it.” 

She shrugged. ‘Td made up my mind 
to forget him,” she said. “But it seems 
you won’t have it that way. I don’t know 
exactly what it is that makes Miles fear 
Prentiss and do his bidding, but I know 


there’s a paper in the safe in his private 


car and—” 

“A paper?” 

“So Miles told me once, when he was in 
a rare confiding mood. A paper that could 


cause him a lot of trouble. With the law, 
I assume. The time he talked of it to me, 
he kept saying that he wished he had 
nerve enough to try to steal it. He argued 
himself out of that, of course. Nobody 
steals from Hiram Prentiss.” 

“A paper?” Kincaid said again. “You 
wouldn’t have any idea where Miles is?” 

“How should I know?” Louise said 
touchily. “Remember, I’m no longer his 
wife. And even when I had that dubious 
honor, I seldom knew where he could be 
found. Ed, you walked out on me some 
time ago. You’re not going to do that 
again, are you?” 

He looked at her and saw the excite- 
ment in her. 

Suddenly nothing else was important. 
Not Miles Banning, not Hiram Prentiss. 
Not the D & TP. The rain and wind 
blotted out the rest of the world. There 
was nothing and nobody in it but Louise 
and himself. He unbuckled his gun-rig, 
dropped it onto the chair that already held 
his drying shirt. He went to-her. He bent 
and lifted her in his arms, held her against 
his bare chest—and carried her unprotest- 
ing into the bedroom. 

Her arms went about him, and tight- 
ened. She said, in a voice hoarse with 
passion, “Don’t leave me afterward, Ed. 
I won’t be able to stand that. I can’t bear 
to be alone. Ed, will you take me away 
from this place—this awful town, this 
horrible house? Will you, Ed?” 

He said, “Of course, darling.” He would 
have promised anything. 

“When?” 

“Soon?” 

“T want to know.” 

“As soon as I’ve finished this job.” 

Her arms tightened again, and she 
strained against him. “No,” she said. “I 
won’t wait. Take me away tomorrow, Ed. 
Please—” 

He placed her upon the bed, saying, 
“I can’t do that, and you know it. I’ve got 
a job to do. For one thing, I gave my 
word Id finish it. For another, I’l] need 
the money if I’m taking on a woman—a 
wife.” `` 

She grew rigid under his hands and he 
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saw the ugliness of quick fury mar the 
flawless beauty of her face. “It’s that or 
nothing,” she said flatly. “Let’s under- 
stand that.” Then, as though she realized 
that wasn’t the way to handle him, Louise 
caught his face between her. hands and 
found his mouth with her own. After a 
long moment, she said, sighing, “Now will 
you do as I ask?” 

He was lost, and he hated himself for it. 
But his self-hate was a weak thing com- 
pared to the rising pressure of his desire, 
and he said, “All right. It’ll be your way— 
tomorrow.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Im fed up with my job, anyway. As 
for money, I’ve got a little saved.” 

“You won’t change your mind—later?” 

“I won’t break my word to you, Louise.” 

She smiled a woman’s mystifying smile, 
and her eyes were filled with her pleasure 
over the conquest of him. Then: “Excuse 
me for a moment, darling.” 

He rose, watched as her negligee 
dropped to the floor. 

Then his gaze went to the table beside 
her bed. There was a small lamp with a 
prettily decorated chimney unon the table, 
its wick turned low. There was also a 
sewing basket and a paper-backed roman- 
tic novel. And a pipe. 

It was Miles Banning’s seleb aka 
meerschaum. 


N THE interval of a heart beat the 
whole thing curdled for him. He rose, 
stood looking down at the woman on the 
bed, knowing he had once loved her, and 
seeing her for what she had become. His 
face was cold, almost ugly. “How long 
since you’ve seen Miles?” he asked. 

She looked up startled. “Ten days, two 
weeks—why, I don’t know exactly.” She 
hadn’t yet understood. “What does it mat- 
ter? You’re not going to be jealous of 
him, are you, Ed?” , 

“Louise; he was here tonight. Here in 
this bedroom!” 

“No!” 

“For God’s sake, don’t lie to me!” 

She flinched. Then, in a whisper: “How 
—how do you know?” 


Kincaid gestured. “He left a part of him 
behind. You must have had him in as bad 
a state as you had me a moment ago, to 
have caused him to forget his precious 
pipe.” 

She stared at the meerschaum, her face 
growing pale. 

He said, “You’re not the woman I knew 
and loved. He put you up to this. He was 
here and made love to you, then told you 
what you must do for him. That divorce 
you got ... it was nothing more than an 
attempt to bring him to heel. But it didn’t 
work, and now you have to take him on 
his own terms. And he drives a hard bar- 
gain, doesn’t he, Louise?” 

“T can’t live without him!” 

“And you’d go off with me because he 
wants it.” 

“For a little while. Td do anything to 
hold him.” 

“There’s a name for women like you.” 

She flushed, and then, fury in her voice, 
“You’re only a man among other men, Ed. 
To a woman, you’re not half the man Miles 
Banning is. The only thing I regret is that 
I couldn’t pull it off. But the fault isn’t 
mine. It’s his. If he hadn’t left that pipe— 
oh, get out, Ed! I’m sick of the sight of 
you!” 

“Im going,” he told her. “You may be 
sick of the sight of me. but I’m disgusted 
with the sight of you. This thing must be a 
bigger deal than I realized, that Miles 
would use you to rid himself of me. 
What’s behind it, anyway? What’s he get- 
ting out of it?” 

“I told you he has to take orders from 
Hiram Prentiss.” 

“And that’s the truth?” 

“It is,” she said. “He’s got to do as he’s 
told, or go to prison. But if he pleases 
Mr. Prentiss, he’ll be well paid. It is a 
big deal, Ed. Mr. Prentiss says that he’ll 
develop this country once he controls the 
D & TP. He’ll bring in settlers by the 
thousands and promote towns and—” 

“And make himself another million or 
two.” 

“It’s wrong of you to stand in the way 
of anything so big, Ed.” 

“So big and so crooked, you mean.” 


' 
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She was sitting up now, and she moved 
closer to him. She slipped her arms about 
him, pressed her face to his chest. And 
whispered, “Come away with me, Ed. 
Even if you’re angry now, you'll love me 
when we’re away from here. Mr. Prentiss 
will give you the five thousand dollars 
you'll lose by quitting your job. We'll 
have ourselves a time and—” 

“And afterwards you'll go back to 
Miles?” 

“Stop being jealous of Miles, Ed.” 

He took hold of her arms and pried them 
loose from his body, then flung her down 
on the bed. He walked to the doorway, 
then faced her from there. 

“I’m going to do one last thing for you 
and Miles,” he said. “I’m going to take 
that club away from Prentiss, so that Miles 
is free of him. Not that I believe that he 
wants to be free—” 

“Ed!” . 

He ignored her pleading cry. 

He put on his still wet hat and shirt, 
buckled on his gun-rig. He went out into 
the rainy night, and as he closed the door 
of her house, he knew that he was shut- 
ting her out of his life at last. And he was 
glad. 

He turned south through the town, 
striding along toward the siding where 
Prentiss’ private car stood. When he 
reached it, Len Graves was still busy at 
his desk and Luke Whiteside was dozing 
in his armchair. Graves looked at him 
with an impatient frown, saying, “You 
again.” Luke stared at him uneasily, and 
said, “Ed, don’t make trouble.” 

Kincaid said, “Sit still, Luke. This won’t 
disturb the old man’s sleep, and you’ve 
got no concern in his business affairs.” He 
went to Graves’s desk. “The old man has 
some sort of paper that gives him the whip- 
hand over Miles Banning. I want it. I 
aim to have it.” 


EN GRAVES was a little man, both 
physically and in spirit. He was a 

pale little worm of a man in a cubby-hole 
of papers and account books. But there 
was a stubborn streak in him; the sort of 
stubborn streak that forced him to labor 
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for hours, even for days, to make two 
columns of figures balance when another 
man, a man like Ed Kincaid, would say, 
after a few minutes, “To hell with it.” 
Small things, trifling matters, were im- 
portant to Len Graves. It was possible 
that he didn’t know how big a thing this 
paper Kincaid wanted might be, but it 
was unthinkable that he should permit 
any paper belonging to his employer to get 
out of his charge. So he looked stubbornly 
up at Kincaid. 

“If there’s any such paper, it wouldn’t 
be here,” he said. “It would be kept at 
Mr. Prentiss’ offices in Denver.” 

“The way I was told it’s here. In this 
safe.” 

“T tell you—” ; 

“You’re wasting your breath, Graves. 
I told you that I aim to have it.” 

Graves jumped from his chair and 
turned toward the safe, which was open, 
in a corner of the office compartment. Kin- 
caid collared him, knowing the man’s in- 
tention was to close and lock the safe. 

He flung the man across the compart- 
ment, and he slammed against the wall 
and stayed there. Kincaid knelt before 
the safe and started going through the 
mass of documents it held. After a long 
search, he came upon an envelope bearing 
the name Miles Banning. He ripped open 
the envelope and took out the sheet of 
notepaper. Banning’s scrawled signature 
was at the bottom of the paper, but the 
text of the document was in a more legible 
hand—no doubt, Kincaid reflected, Len 

~ Graves’ clerk-like script. i 

He let his gaze run quickly over the 
document; and it was the club, all right. 
It was a confession of a swindle involving 
thirty thousand dollars, and one of the 
victims of the swindle was Hiram Prentiss. 
It was dated three years earlier, and the 
swindle had taken place in Missouri. Kin- 
caid didn’t take time to probe his memory, 
but he supposed that in time he would 
recall the circumstances. He pocketed the 
paper and rose. 

Graves said, “I warn you, Kincaid. This 
is theft, and Mr. Prentiss will have the law 
on you. He was good enough to let Ban- 
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ning go scot-free when he could have sent 
him to prison, and now you—” 

“He had use for Banning,” Kincaid 
broke in. “And so he told Banning that if 
he signed a confession, the matter would 
go no farther. But then he used the con- 
fession to tie Banning to him permanent- 
ly.” 

“Mr. Prentiss may decide to turn him 
over to the law, after this.” ` 

“That could be. But will the Missouri 
law go to the bother of taking him back 
from Texas? Besides, the old man will 
have to furnish evidence of the swindle 
and without Banning’s canfession, that’ll 
be a lot of bother—after three years. And 
I doubt that Banning would be fool enough 
to sign another.” 

Luke Whiteside said, “There’s one thing 
you're overlooking, Ed. Hiram is going to 
be mighty put out with you. And he’s 
sure got a long reach.” 

Kincaid smiled faintly, and left the car 
without so much as a backward look. 


INCAID spent the 
remainder of the 
night in a room at the 
Great Western House, 
and in the morning had 
breakfast in the hotel’s 
dining-room. Miles Ban- 
ning came'in when Kin- 
caid had nearly finished his meal. He 
looked in a bad humor, and he frowned 
when Kincaid motioned to him, but then 
came reluctantly to the table and seated 
himself. He told the waitress, “Just coffees 
please.” 
“A hangover, Miles?” 
“Or some bad news.” 
“You’re happy. So why bother about 
how I feel?” 
“So you’ve heard from Louise?” 
Banning stared into space, said nothing. 
Kincaid said, “She tried her best, and 
her best is pretty good. Now that I think 
about it, she tried twice. The other time 
when I stopped to see her after receiving 
that note saying she needed me. Miles, it 
was a nasty trick, using a woman like that 
so badly—a woman so in love with you.” 


Kincaid asked. 


Banning said sourly, “Ed, lay off me.” 

Kincaid smiled, finished his breakfast 
and Banning sipped at his coffee when it 
was brought. Kincaid said, “Did you hear 
from Hiram Prentiss too, Miles?” 

“Why should I hear from him?” 

“He lost that fool confession you signed. 
To me. I’ve got the whip now, friend, and 
I’m going to crack it. By the way, just how 
did he get you to sign that paper?” 

“He promised to square me with the 
law,” Banning said bitterly. “He kept his 
promise—to a certain extent. But once he 
had the confession, I had to take orders 
from him—or he’d throw me to the 
wolves.” 

“Well, now you’re free of him.” 

Banning gave him a sardonic look. “And 
I’m out a lot of money too.” 

“What’s money?” 

“You would say a thing like that. You’re 
a damned odd man, Kincaid.” He finished 
his coffee, then took out his pipe and, see- 
ing Kincaid’s gaze upon it, he managed a 
wry smile. Then: “I came of a poor fami- 
ly. A dirt-poor family. By the time I was 
twelve, Id made up my mind that some 
day I was going to have a million dollars. 
And I told myself I didn’t care how I got 
it.” He took out his tobacco pouch, filled 
the meerschaum he must have gotten back 
from Louise’s bedroom table. “You're 
probably costing me my million,” he 
added, “by queering me with old Hiram 
Prentiss. That’s hard to take.” 

“But you'll have a clear conscience,” 
Kincaid said, with sarcasm. “That’s some- 
thing.” 

“Yeah—you going back to the rail- 
head?” 

“Where else?” 

“Let’s go, then. There’s a train at seven- 
twenty.” 

They rode the caboose, and the train 
rolled north at low speed through the 
downpour that had started at midnight. 
The day was dreary and the land lay sod- 
den. The tracks were awash in numerous 
places, and Miles Banning, puffing on his 
pipe, was worrying a little about the road- 
bed. He was sure that it was properly 
graded and ballasted, or so he told Kin- 
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caid; but it was evident that he had some 
grave doubts. 

The man was a paradox, and Kincaid, 
stretched out on a bunk, reflected that 
there was no figuring him. A good engi- 
neer, Banning. But at the same time he 
had that warped side that made a crook 
of him. No doubt he had gotten off on the 
wrong foot, Kincaid told himself, when he 
became a contractor as well as an engi- 
neer. When he involved himself in the 
business end of the construction game. If 
he had hired out as an engineer, Banning 
might have remained as honest as the next 
man. Holding down a job for wages, a 
man had little opportunity to be dishonest. 
But of course Banning hadn’t wanted it 
like that. And so he’d made his own oppor- 
tunity to be crooked by putting himself 
into the contracting business. 

Still, the engineer was always in con- 
flict with the crook and so Banning now, 
though still Hiram Prentiss’ man at heart, 
even with the old man wanting the D & TP 
to end up bankrupt, concerned himself 
with the condition of the roadbed. He was 
more engineer at the moment than he was 
unscrupulous contractor. 

Kincaid quit listening to Banning’s 
voice, and half dozed, The train labored 
on toward the Dahlman Mountains and 
the railhead beyond, and the rain fell in 
torrents. The brakeman and the conductor 
came in not long after the train left the 
town behind, and they fell into conversa- 
tion with Banning. 


INALLY Kinéaid fell asleep, and 

when he awakened, he found two men 
standing beside his bunk. Two men who 
had not been in the caboose earlier. One 
reached out and pulled Kincaid’s revolver 
from its holster. Kincaid grabbed for the 
gun, but he was too late. He sat up, swing- 
ing his feet to the deck only to find himself 
covered by his own weapon. 

“Take it easy, Kincaid.” 

The last cobwebby strands of sleep were 
swept from Kincaid’s brain. He saw now 
that the man who had taken his gun was 
Ambers, the Texas Western Railroad de- 
tective. And his companion was the train- 


wrecker, the gloomy looking Chris Boland. 
There was a cocked gun in Boland’s hand. 

Kincaid said, “You two are on the 
wrong railroad.” 

Boland said, “If you want to argue that, 
friend, get on your feet.” 

Kincaid divided a look between them, 
seeing how it was to be. If he got up and 
got rough, they’d club him down—with his 
own gun. Banning, the brakeman and the 
conductor were crowded together at the 
far end of the caboose, watching with in- 
terest but without any promise of giving 
Kincaid a hand. 

“All right,” he said. 
the program?” 

“We're taking you back to Dahlman,” 
Boland said. “Mr. Prentiss is a little an- 
noyed with you for looting his safe.” 

“Why’d you wait until we’re this far 
from Dahlman?” 

“We have a healthy respect for you 
when you’re armed and awake,” Boland 
said. “So Ambers and I decided not to 
risk having a gun-fight when we took you. 
We figured you’d sleep sometime during 
the trip. You see, Kincaid? We know a lot 
about you. We know that’s one of your 
habits, getting some sleep when you ride a 
caboose. So Ambers and I rode a box 
until we figured you’d be in dreamland.” 

“You’ve turned out to be quite a talker, 
Boland.” 

“I feel good, now that we’ve taken the 
reputedly tough Ed Kincaid.” 

“You haven’t got me back in Dahlman 
yet. And like I said, you’re on the wrong 
railroad. Hiram Prentiss still doesn’t con- 
trol the D & TP.” 

“It’s only a matter of time,” Boland re- 
plied. “And so the employees of this two- 
bit railroad might as well get used to work- 
ing for Mr .Prentiss. We’re going to back 
this rattler up, all the way to Dahlman.” 
He glanced at Ambers. “Tell the con- 
ductor. Give him his orders.” 

Kincaid said, “The hell you say,’ 
shoved himself off the bunk. 

He slammed into Chris Boland, hitting 
the man in the middle with his left shoul- 
der and knocking him against the little 
stove in the corner of the car. Boland’s 
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gun went off, harmlessly but the blast of 
the shot seemed to rock the caboose. 
Whirling, Kincaid threw a punch at Am- 
bers’s flabby face, but the detective ducked 
and struck back with the captured six- 
shooter. The Colt’s barrel caught Kincaid 
alongside the face and exploded pain in 
his brain. He struck out wildly and this 
time connected, staggering Ambers. He 
had one brief moment, then, and he took 
advantage of it. He leapt for the forward 
door, jerked it open, dived out onto the 
platform. He swung over the guard-rail, 
threw himself across the couplings, and 
got a precarious hold on the ladder of the 
box-car ahead of the caboose. He scram- 
bled upwards. 

The cat-walk atop a moving freight car 
was always a tricky thing to navigate, and 
downright dangerous footing when wet, 
especially for a man wearing cowpuncher 
boots. And Kincaid started along it at a 
run. 

His feet slipped out from under him 
when he was midway across. He hit the 
roof of the car on his side, then, despite a 
desperate attempt to save himself, he 
rolled off its edge, dropping loosely past 
the moving car, toward the stone-ballasted 
roadbed. ; 

He landed with a terrific jolt, his left leg 
buckling beneath him. He lay dazed for a 
long moment, while the train continued 
on its way to vanish through the murky 
curtain of rain. Then, filled with a fear 
that Boland and Ambers would force the 
crew to halt the train and have it back up 
so that they could search for him, he 
forced himself to rise. The pain in his left 
ankle was tearing agony, and he could 
continue his flight only at a painful limp- 
ing gait. 

He headed east away from the track, 
and by the time the sound of the returning 
train reached him, he was well out of sight 
of it. The downpour not only restricted 
vision, but was washing away his tracks. 
And it would probably dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the two Texas Western men 
for a manhunt across the drenched coun- 
tryside. The pain of his ankle coursed 
through him as he continued east. 


ALF an hour of painful walking 

brought him to the base of a low 
hill, and he knew that he was south of 
Shamrock Valley. He had a choice to 
make then; he could make his way to 
Slash-M Ranch, which would be a sanc- 
tuary, or to the abandoned cabin by the 
east end of the lake in the valley beyond 
the hills which would give him only shel- 
ter. Slash-M ranch headquarters was to 
the southeast, and farther away—and his 
injured ankle might not carry him too 
great a distance. Besides, he couldn’t with 
any pride seek sanctuary with Dan 
Meecham, the man who had hired him as 
a trouble-shooter. Too, he didn’t feel up to 
facing Katherine Meecham when he was 
no longer master of the situation. So he 
made his painful way through the hills to 
the valley, and hoped that Boland and 
Ambers didn’t know about the old cabin 
there. 

It was unfurnished, and its ancient roof 
leaked in a half dozen places. He found a 
dry place, and sank to the floor. It took 
him some minutes to remove his boot, 
and for a time he feared that he might 
have to cut it off. His ankle was swollen to 
twice its normal size, and badly discol- 
ored. It wouldn’t carry him anywhere for 
quite a while. In fact, he feared that it 
would become worse. 

He had shelter. all right, and for the 
moment he had eluded Hiram Prentiss’ 
men. But otherwise he was in one hell of 
a fix. 

One hell of a fix.... 

By mid-afternoon the next day,-the rain 
had stopped falling and the Texas sun 
reappeared. The cabin began to grow 
warm, finally became a bake oven, but he 
had too much throbbing pain in his ankle 
to move across the floor to open the door. 
Thirst came, became a torment. It was but 
a hundred yards to the lake, but it might 
as well have been three hundred miles. 
His ankle grew worse. It throbbed with 
every beat of his heart, and each throb 
was a fierce stab of agony. 

Darkness came, and Kincaid fell into 
restless sleep. He was awake at gray 
dawn, and then dragged himself to the 
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door and opened it. He crawled from the 
cabin and to the water, tortured each inch 
of the way. He drank deeply, and then 
eased his foot and ankle into the water. 
The coolness of the water seemed to ease 
the hurt and he remained there until the 
sun appeared. Then he drank again and 
crawled back to his shelter. 

It was the longest day of. his life, and 
finally in the middle of the afternoon, 
upon hearing the aporoach of horses, he 
was so done in that he would have wel- 
comed even Boland and Ambers. 

There were two korses. he could tell. 
And when they halted just outside the 
cabin, he almost expected to see the two 
Texas Western men appear at the door. 

But it was Katherine Meecham. 

She stood in the doorway and watched 
him force himself to a sitting position, then 
said, “So you’ve come a cropper at last, 
Kincaid.” 

“A bad one. Katherine.” 

“Do you mind if I elvat a little?” 

“No. I deserve it from you.” 

She crossed to him, knelt. looked with 
concern at his ankle. “Did that happen 
when you jumned from the train?” 

He stared. “I didn’t jump.” he said. “I 
fell. But how did you know?” 

She sat beside him. “From the sheriff,” 
she said. “Sheriff Cole came to Slash-M 
about noon; looking for vou. He’s got a 
warrant for your arrest. He thought you 
may have gone te Slesh-M, since you’re 
working for my father. I waited until he 
went his way, then I saddled up and came 
up here. I thought you might have made 
your way to the Shamrock.” 

“Who’s with you?” 

“No one.” 

“I heard two horses.” 

She avoided his gaze. “I brought a 
mount for you.” 

“Then you didn’t come to gloat?” 

“No, I suppose not,” she said in a soft 
voice. “I brought you a horse, blankets, a 
gun, some food. - All you’ll need to get 
away from here. But with that ankle, I 
don’t see how you’re going to be able to.” 
She looked at him again. “Why did you do 
it, Ed?” 


Her friendliness puzzled him, but he 
liked it too. “Do what?” he asked. “Take 
that paper from Prentiss’ safe?” He 
shrugged. “I admit it was a fool thing. 
But Prentiss was using it for a club on 
Miles Banning. And I thought I could 
swing -it, myself. To keep Banning in 
line.” : 

“What about the money?” 

“What money?” 

“Prentiss claims you looted his safe of 
twenty thousand dollars. Did you, Ed?” 

Kincaid swore. “I didn’t take a cent,” 
he said. “The old man’s secretary, Len 
Graves, knows that. So does Prentiss’ 
valet, Luke Whiteside. But they would 
have to lie for Prentiss. I should have 
known he’d pull something like this. 
There’s no getting ahead of him.” 

“How are you oing to prove you didn’t 
take the money?” 

“How? There’s no chance of at.” 

“Sheriff Cole will come by here looking 
for you, sooner or later.” 

“Well, I won’t be here.” ` 

“How can you leave?” Katherine said. 
“You can’t put your weight on that ankle. 
You can’t even get your boot on. Ed, it’s 
not broken?” 

“No. It’s just a bad sprain.” 

She rose. “I'll ride home for some lini- 
ment,” she said. “It won’t take me long. 
When I get back. I’ll fix you a meal and 
then—then we'll see.” 

She turned to the door, then faced about 
when he spoke her name. 

He said, “Why, Katherine? Why are 
you bothering yourself about me?” 

A look of annoyance came to her face. 
“Because I’m a silly fool where handsome 
men are concerned,” she said bitterly. 
“Didn’t I prove that with Miles Banning?” 

She whirled and went out, and a mo- 
ment later he heard her ride away at a 
hard lope. He lay back and tried to figure 
out what she meant.: It couldn’t be that 
she’d gotten completely over Miles Ban- 
ning—and was now interested in him, in 
Ed Kincaid. It just couldn’t be.... 


T WAS a half dozen miles or more to 
Slash-M headquarters, but it didn’t 
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take Katherine long to make the trip there 
and back. She was gone long enough, how- 
ever, for Ed Kincaid to think things over 
and to have gotten himself in a frame of 
mind to see her differently when she re- 
turned. To look upon her as a woman 
who might be important to him. Once it 
had seemed that he would never be able 
to share his life with any woman but 
Louise. But now he had gotten her out of 
his system, and it would be foolish of him, 
he reasoned, to refuse to admit that 
Katherine Meecham might fill the void 
that losing Louise had created in him. And 
by the time Katherine returned, he was 
convinced that his knowing her as much 
as Louise’s own actions had helped him 
overcome his sense of loss. 

She was flushed and breathless when 
she entered the cabin with a bottle of 
liniment. She knelt by him, uncorked the 
bottle artd poured some of the liquid into 
the palm of her right hand. She rubbed 
the liniment onto the swollen ankle, her 
touch a gentle ministration. 

Kincaid said, “Just when did you dis- 
cover that you didn’t hate me?” 

She glanced at him, her flushed look 
deepening. never hated you.” 

“What about that day I found you 
here?” he said. “When I acted like a 
brute.” 

“Not even then,” she said. “I under- 
stood what you were trying to do. I did— 
after I got away from you and thought it 
over. You knew that I was acting like a 
silly fool, and you tried ta scare me out of 
it. That’s what you said, didn’t you, Ed— 
and I believe you.” 

He nodded. Then: “And you didn’t hate 
me when I forced you to back down and 
let the D & TP cross your land?” 

She shook her head. “By then,” she said, 
“Td come to realize that you—well, that 
you were a lot wiser than I. And that you 
were one man I couldn’t get the best of. 
I told myself that I hated you, but I wasn’t 
able to believe it. This all sounds crazy, I 
know. Because of the way I thought my- 
self in love with Miles Banning. You 
probably think that if I didn’t know my 
own mind and heart then, I may be mis- 


taken again. But I was merely foolish 
where he was concerned. I let him con- 
vince me that I was in love with him. 
And—” she was rueful now— “he’s clever 
at that sort of thing. But you’ve never 
tried to convince me that I’m in love with 
you, Ed. I’ve discovered that for myself. 
So it could be that I’m not making a mis- 
take about a man a second time. Except 
that my talking like this makes me a hussy. 
I’m no proper young lady, am I?” 

“You’re pretty wonderful, Katherine.” 
- “And you're in love with the—the ex- 
Mrs. Banning.” 

He said, “No. I’ve had my eyes opened, 
too,” and he reached for her. 

She came into his arms as though that 
was where she belonged, but said, “Ed, I 
won’t want this to happen unless you’re 
in love with me.” 

“I love you, Katherine.” 

She was silent a moment, as though 
debating within herself whether or not 
she dared believe him. Then, suddenly 
and fiercely: “Show me, Ed! Show me!” 

He tightened his arms about her, and 
he was rough and demanding in his love- 
making. ... 


IHEY lay in each other’s arms, emo- 
tionally becalmed. The afternoon was 

gone and now it was dusk. He knew that 
he should be on the move. His danger 
was real, forgotten thouch it had been 
during their period-of p2ssion and inti- 
macy. The law in the person of a sheriff 
named Cole was looking for him, Capture 
by Sheriff Cole meant a jail cell, a trial, 
and almost certainly a. prison sentence. 
But arrest might be better than being 
found by Prentiss’ hirelings. Boland and 
Ambers would be apt to give him no more 
break than came out of their guns, if they 
found him. They might haye ørders to kill 
him. After all, Hiran Prentiss had long 
ago threatened him with “an: “accident.” 
He stirred uneasily. 

“What’s wrong, darling?” 
whispered. 

“I should get started.” 

“You can’t go anywhere. Your ankle—” 

“You’ve brought me a mount. I won’t 


Katherine 
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need to walk.” 

“TIl go with you.” 

He rubbed his face against her hair, 
and told her she couldn’t. A man on the 
dodge was safer alone, he explained. And 
she understood. She told him of a canyon 
in the mountains, its entrance to the left 
just beyond Comanche Pass. 

She said, “It was a comanchero rendez- 
vous in the old days. It’s wild country 
and—” her voice choked up—“and you 
may be safe there. I’ll come to you three 
nights from now, to bring you more food.” 

“And to love me a little more?” 

“If you wish.” 

“T wish.” 

She cuddled closer, and asked, “When 
did you fall in love with me, Ed?” 

He thought about it. “I knew I was in 
love with you when you walked into the 
cabin this afternoon,” he said. “But I’ve 
an idea you were growing on me for quite 
a while. Maybe from the day I forced you 
to let the D & TP cross your range.” 

“Not the first time you saw me?” 

“Maybe that was the start.” 

“No. You were still in love with Miles’ 
divorced wife then,” Katherine said. “Tell 
me, Ed, when did you discover that you’d 
gotten over that woman?” 

He made his mistake then, because he 
loved her and wanted to be truthful with 
her. He said, “Just the other night.” And 
he told her about his visit to Louise’s 
house and how she had thrown herself at 
him and how he had carried her into the 
bedroom and then found that she had en- 
tertained Miles Banning there not long 
before. Even as he talked, he sensed the 
change in Katherine. She moved from him 
and she was ominously quiet. 

“What’s wrong, Katherine?” 

“Nothing.” 

“There is. It’s easy to see.” 

“Are you so thick that you don’t under- 
stand?” she said furiously. “You wanted 
her. You would have loved her as you 
loved me. If you hadn’t found out that 
she and Miles are still lovers, you would 
have taken her and not wanted me. I’ve 
been wrong about a man again. I am a 
silly fool about handsome men, aren’t I?” 


“Katherine, listen—” 

“Don’t touch me, Ed. Don’t ever touch 
me again!” 

“Katherine, I’ve been honest with you.” 

“Honest!” she said bitterly. “As honest 
as Miles Banning!” She dressed hastily, 
then ran to the doorway. “I’ll bring you 
food,” she said. “But only because I prom- 
ised it. Right now, I’d not care at all if 
you are caught. And I mean that!” 

She whirled, went out to her pony, and 
then all Kincaid had of her was the hard 
drumming of hoofs as she rode away. And 
the memory of what she had been like in 
his arms. That, and the fear that he would 
never be able to convince her that he had 
eh her only in trying to be honest with 

er. 

He rose and tested his injured ankle, 
and the pain came knifing again. He sank 
down and rubbed it with liniment, and 
then tried it again. He forced himself to 
bear the excruciating pain. He rode away 
from the cabin a half hour later, on the 
Slash-M horse. There was a rifle in the 
saddle boot and a flour sack filled with 
provisions, a coffee pot and a frying pan 
were tied behind the cantle. He found a 
revolver in the saddle-bag. He slipped it 
into his holster. 

He headed across the valley toward the 
distant purple mountains... . 


Y THE third night, 

when Katherine was 
due, his ankle was less 
swollen and not sə dis- 
colored and the pain had 
eased. But in the time he’d 
been holed up in the brush 
of the canyon, he’d hit 
upon no way to strike 
back at Hiram Prentiss 
and take the pressure off 
himself. The old man had 
made a smart move by framing him with 
the law. 

Katherine came shortly after full dark, 
and she did not come alone. Her father 
accompanied her, and old Dan Meecham 
appeared to be in a bad humor. He was 
scowling, and Katherine’s face was stiff 
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with a look that said she was there only 
because of her promise to him. As Kin- 
caid limped forward to meet them, she 
untied a sack of provisions from her sad- 
dle-horn and handed it to him. 

“Katherine—” 

“My father wants to talk to you,” she 
said, and turned aside. 

He watched her frowningly, not know- 
ing how to handle her. Meecham gigged 
his horse forward, coming between them. 

“Kincaid, I tagged along when I found 
out where my daughter was headed,” he 
said. “I’m not going to beat about the 
bush. You haven’t lived up to your repu- 
tation. You’ve blundered on this job.” 

Kincaid nodded. “I admit it, Dan.” 

Meecham went on, “Things have gotten 
out of hand on the D & TP since you got 
yourself in this jam. Rumors are thick as 
flies that the Dahlman and Texas Pan- 
handle Railroad Company is about broke. 
A lot of stockholders are panicky. Some 
aren’t paying the assessment levied 
against their shares. Some are unload- 
ing their stock. at less than what it cost 
them. A couple of the men who went 
into this thine with me are scared. Russ 
Grierson wants me to buy his block of 
stock. Ben Carmody likewise.” 

“Who started the rumors — Hiram 
Prentiss?” 

“It’s likely,” Meecham said. “A lawyer 
in Dahlman is buying up what stock the 
panicky stockholders are dumping. and 
I’ve an idea he’s acting as proxy for Pren- 
tiss. A lot of good people are taking a 
licking on this loco. business—and there’s 
plenty of truth to those rumors. There’s 
a payment of thirty thousand dollars due 
the Banning Construction Comvany— 
overdue now. And because he hasn’t been 
paid, Banning couldn’t meet his payroll 
—or claims he couldn’t—and so his men 
have walked off the job. Construction is 
completely stopped.” 

Kincaid waited, saying nothing. 

Meecham lighted a cigar, then contin- 
ued, “I’m no man to throw good money 
after bad. But I’m willing to go deeper 
into this thing if I see a chance of saving 
the railroad without taking too much of 


a financial licking. The company officials 
have asked me to loan them the thirty 
thousand dollars for Banning. On a short- 
term note. I’m willing to go along, even 
though I can’t afford to act as the D & TP’s 
banker. But I’ve got to be convinced that. 
there’s a chance that we investors won’t 
lose control of the railroad to Prentiss.” 

“T don’t know how to advise you, Dan 
—if you’ve come to me for advice.” 

“T want to know if you can get Banning 
back in line.” 

“You know the fix I’m in,” Kincaid said. 
“TIm willing to take my chances with 
Prentiss’ men. I’ll be able to protect 
myself once I reach the construction 
camp. It’s not likely that they’ll come 
gunning for me there. But the sheriff will 
come there after me and—” 

“Supposing I take him off your neck 
for a little while?” 

“Then I'll do what I can to get work 
started again.” 

Meecham nodded. “Fair enough,” he 
said. “You take care of Banning. I'll give 
the D & TP the loan it needs, and Ban- 
ning will get his money. It’s a deal?” 

“A deal, Dan.” 

“And Ill do my best to get Grierson 
and Carmody to hold onto their stock,” 
he said. “But, by damn, there are days 
when I feel like dumping my own!” 

“If you do that, Dan, you'll put Pren- 
tiss one step closer to controlling the D & 
TP,” Kincaid said. “There’s one good side 
to this. He’s given up the idea of trying 
to bankrupt the company. That’s why he’s 
buying up its stock. The old man knows 
a good thing when he sees it, and he’s 
determined not to let the D & TP get away 
from him. By buying up the stock, it’s 
costing him more than he wanted to pay. 
But still he’s getting it cheap—if we let 
him have it.” 

“Yeah,” Meecham said. 
counting on you, Kincaid.” 

“TIl start to the railhead right away.” 


“And I’ll go to Dahlman and see if I 
can get the sheriff to look for you at the 
other end of the county. If I could fix 
him altogether. . . .” He let it go at that, 
evidently convinced that Sheriff Cole 


“Well, I’m 
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couldn’t be fixed. “TIl keep in touch with 
you.” - 

He turned his horse away, saying, 
“Come along, Kate.” 

Katherine started to follow him, but 
Kincaid moved forward at a hobbling run 
and caught her pony by its headstall. He 
said, “Katherine, don’t behave like this.” 

“What are you worrying about, Ed?” 
she said. “When you get the urge, you’ll 
find another woman. And one will do as 
well as another. For you as for Miles 
Banning. You'll be as well satisfied with 
‘another as with me. You got over Louise 
Banning. You'll get over me. Now turn 
my horse loose.” 


ONCE A TEXAN 


In New York, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Many Texans you will find; 
Orce a Texan, that you’l] be— 
Texas is a STATE of mind! 
— Pecos Pete 


He released her pony. “Katherine, I’ve 
got to make you believe that I—” 

Katherine cut in, “Try me ten years 
from now. Maybe Ill believe your tender 
words then—if you’ve had no other wom- 
an between now and then.” 

She kicked the pony savagely with her 
heels and rode away fast. 


if WAS nearly midnight when Kincaid 
reached the construction camp. A 
lamp burned in Miles Banning’s headquar- 
ters car. He entered it to find Banning 
stretched out on his bunk and Tim Mc- 
Shayne slumped in a chair. McShayne 
held a bottle of whiskey, and was drink- 
ing straight from the bottle. Banning sat 
up, swung his feet to the floor, stared at 
Kincaid. His fate was no longer quite so 
handsome. It was badly bruised, and there 
was a slowly healing ugly cut on his chin. 
His expression was sullen. 

Kincaid said, “What happened to you?” 
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Banning didn’t answer. 

McShayne said, “He got roughed up. | 
Because of that stunt you pulled, bucko. 
That was to show him that he’s still Pren- 
tiss’ man, even though you took that paper 
out of the old man’s safe. Ed, don’t you 
know the law’s looking for you?” 

“The law’s being fixed,” Kincaid said. 
“Who roughed him up?” 

McShayne was in as sour a humor as 
Banning. He said, “A bunch of hoodlums 
led by Chris Boland. They came out from 
Dahlman on one of our trains. All of them 
were armed. They held their guns on me 
and the gang foremen while Boland spoke 
his piece to Miles and had one of his 
toughs give Miles a working-over. It was 
a nice little visit they paid us, and they 
promised to come back if Miles got out of 
line again.” McShayne gave Banning a 
murky look. “So our friend there,” he 
added, “is playing it safe.” 

“Things are different now that I’m 
back.” 

“So you think, Ed. Miles may have other 
ideas.” 

Kincaid said, “You'll get your overdue 
money in the morning, Miles. Dan Mee- 
cham is guaranteeing it. You’re not get- 
ting paid on time was no vood excuse for 
not meeting your payroll. You can’t be 
that hard up.” 

“Why should I use my money to keep 
things going?” Banning said. “The D & 
TP is on its last legs, and I’m not going 
to come out with the short end of the 
stick when it crashes. As for you—get out. 
I’m sick of the sight ‘of you.” 

Kincaid’s face turned rocky, and he re- 
membered how Louise had said the same 
"thing to him. He said, “I’ll get out of your 
life one of these days and let you shift 
for yourself, Miles. Maybe you'll be a lot 
better off, but you sure won’t play the 
game straight. You don’t want to play it 
straight. More than that, you haven’t the 
guts. You’re too afraid of Hiram Pren- 
tiss. Right now, though, I’m camping here. 
You’re paying off the men first thing in 
the morning, and then they’re going back 
to work. We're going to lay track as it’s 
never been laid before.” He glanced at 
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McShayne. “You with me, Tim?” 
McShayne was eying Banning, the man 

he once had looked up to, with contempt. 

“Pm with you,” he said. “But there’s 

one thing to consider. Boland and his hood- 

lums will be back as soon as they hear 


’ RRS S ” 
you're giving the orders here. °3 


Kincaid nodded. “I know,” he said. 
“And we'll be ready for them.” 


HE camp  bustled, the _ railhead 

rammed ahead across the plains. With 
their pay in their pockets and a couple 
days of loafing behind them. the men— 
Mexicans, Chinese, Irish, and just plain 
Yankees—worked together with a right 
good will. The gang bosses kept hustling, 
and over them Tim McShayne’s voice 
cracked like a whip. Ed Kincaid was here 
and there and everywhere, on horseback, 
but most of all he kept an eye on Miles 
Banning. And Banning, he had to admit, 
was doing his share. He was back in his 
role as engineer, that old paradox again. 
Now the man was with the surveyors, 
then with the track-layers and again see- 
ing that the grading was pronerly done. 

They laid ten miles of tracks in the time 
it ordinarily took them to lav five ... and 
the hills near the town of Tulare, where 
the end of track would be could be seen 
hazily in the distance. They reached a 
stretch of buttes and roughlv eroded coun- 
try, and a great deal of blasting was re- 
quired. The engineer side of Miles Ban- 
ning caused him to be fussy about powder 
charges, and he either worked side by side 
with Fred Royer, the chief powderman, 
or stayed nearby to supervise the work. 
Blasting had come on at regular intervalg 
all that day, but late in the afternoon a 
heavy charge went off without the usual 
warning signal being passed out to the 
men working nearby. 

Kincaid heard an excited eae im- 
mediately after the blast, then saw a 
number of men running toward the rocks 
where the charge had been set off. He 
swung onto his horse and lifted it to a lope. 
A cloud of mingling red dust and yellow 
smoke hung over the blast sight, and there 
was still a shower of rock particles falling. 
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Fifty or more men had reached the scene 
by the time Kincaid arrived and several 
of them were using their bare hands to 
dig a man out of a pile of blast debris. 
Some others were lifting Miles Banning 
from a smoking dynamite crater into 
which he evidently had collapsed after the 
explosion. A third victim of the blast, one 
of Royer’s helpers, lay bloody and un- 
conscious. There were three men in Roy- 
er’s powder crew, and Kincaid saw that 
the third, a big blackbearded man named 
Brucker, was uninjured. 

Dropping from his horse, Kincaid went 
to where the rescuers stretched Banning 
in the shade of a boulder. The man was 
barely conscious, and his blood-smeared 
face kept contorting with pain. “We’ll get 
you to a doctor in a hurry, Miles,” he said. 
“We’ll get you patched up.” 

“Ed—” 

“Yes, Miles.” 

“Get this job done. You hear, Ed?” 

“TIl get it done. Don’t worry about it.” 

“Prentiss ... . this time he went too far, 
damn him!” 

“You think—” 

Kincaid received no reply, for Banning 
had slipped into unconsciousness. There 
was a commotion behind him. angry voices 
and the sounds of a scuffle. Looking 
around, he saw Tim McShayne approach- 
ing. 

“How bad is he, Ed?” 

“I don’t know. He passed out on me,” 
Kincaid said, rising. “Tim, he blamed this 
on Prentiss. That means it was no ‘acci- 
dent, that somebody—” . 

“Yeah. Brucker.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Fred Royer said it, just before he 
died,” McShayne said. “He claims that 
Brucker lit a short fuse and beat it with- 
out giving the rest of them any warning.” 

Kincaid said, “How’s the third man?” 

“Kelly? Bad enough, but I’d say he’ll 

live. A tough Irishman. What about 
Brucker?” 
_ “Leave Brucker to me,” Kincaid said. 
“You get Banning and Kelly aboard a 
train for Dahlman. They’ve got to have 
medical treatment in a hurry.” 
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4 
Y NOW a couple hundred men were 
milling about the spot. Kincaid 
shoved his way through the crowd, com- 
ing to where Brucker stood with his back 
to a jagged red-rock formation and was 
holding a dozen or more angry workers 
at bay with a long powderman’s drill. The 
man held the drill like a club and kept 
swinging it slowly, threateningly, in front 
of him. His beard seemed to bristle, like 
the hackles of a frightened dog. There was 
a wild, cornered look in his eyes. 

Kincaid gestured for the others to move 
back. He ignored Brucker’s club. “So you 
lit a short fuse, eh, Brucker? And you 
ran without warning the others, did you?” 

“It’s a lie!” Brucker spat the words at 
him. “Somebody else lit the fuse. I saw 
it burning, and I yelled. Keep away from 
me, Kincaid!” 

“A man died, Brucker. You killed him. 
Two others are hurt and—” 

“A lie! I lit no fuse!” 

“I’m turning you over to the law. I’m 
going to see you hang.” 

Brucker flinched, and now his protean 
that it was a lie, was only-mumbled. 

Kincaid said, “You’re on somebody’s 
payroll, Brucker. You take orders from 
Chris Boland, and your pay comes from 
Hiram Prentiss.” He paused. waiting for 
the man to figure out for himself that 
he might get himself partly off the hook 
by involving Boland and Prentiss, but 
Brucker continued to stare at him in that 
wild way while swinging his steel club 
and mumbling to himself. Kincaid added, 

““You work with Chris Boland, too. don’t 
you, Brucker? You helved him loosen 
that rail back in the mountains and wreck 
a D & TP train. You—” 

Brucker yelled, “It’s a lie!” and leapt 
away from the rock. He came at Kincaid, 
his drill upraised. 

Kincaid didn’t make the mistake of 
backing away, knowing that would surely 
get him clubbed down. He dropped into 
a crouch the instant Brucker began his 
rush, and drove himself at the man. He 
got in under the drill, and Brucker, miss- 
ing his target, was thrown off balance by 
the power behind his blow. Kincaid 


slammed into him, drove him back against 
the rock. He straightened with his gun in 
his hand, and struck Brucker across the 
right wrist with its barrel. The man 
howled with pain and dropped the drill. 

Kincaid said, “I’m locking you in a box- 
car, Brucker. By the time I’m ready to 
turn you over to the sheriff, you’d better 
be ready to talk about who pays you and 
gives you your orders. Maybe that will 
get you a prison sentence instead of the 
gallows. Think it over, friend—if you 
have any use for your neck!” 

He gestured to some of the workmen, 
told them to lock the man in a freight 
car. They led him away, fighting savagely. 
It was his chance to pin something on old 
Hiram Prentiss. Kincaid told himself. But, 
watching Brucker, he wasn’t sure that 
anything would come of it. His prisoner 
was as stubborn as he was tough, and 
there was no way of telling how much of 
a hold over him Prentiss had. 

Kincaid faced the idle man, and shout- 
ed. “All right, get back to work! There’s 
still track to be laid—and we’re going to 
lay it!” 


ILE after mile, Ed Kincaid and the 

horny-fisted laborers rammed the 
D & TP rails closer to Tulare. Soon they 
were within ten miles of the town, with 
only a range of low hills to confront them 
as. an engineering problem. With Miles 
Banning hospitalized in Dahlman, the sur- 
veyor, John Wyatt, served as engineer. 
Tim McShayne was the construction boss. 

Ed Kincaid was still merely the trouble- 
shooter, and his job of seeing that the 
others hustled was an easy one. But he 
wasn’t easy in his mind, and he’d taken 
certain precautions—knowing that sooner 
or later old Hiram Prentiss would strike 
back. He still had Brucker locked up, but 
the man stubobrnly refused to admit that 
he had touched off that deadly premature 
blast—or to involve himself with Chris 
Boland or Hiram Prentiss. 

One of Kincaid’s precautions was to 
have Dan Meecham send him twenty Win- 
chester rifles and a supply of ammunition. 
Another was that the engineman of the 
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train running between Dahlman and the 
railhead was under orders to tie down the 
lanyard of his whistle when approaching 
the construction camp. If the whistle 
sounded in one long blast as the train 
approached, Kincaid would know that no 
unwelcome visitors were aboard. If the 
whistle was silent, he would assume that 
the train had been commandeered by 
Prentiss’ toughs—and prepare for them. 

The train was now making but one 
round trip a day, arriving at the camp at 
eight in the evening. The railhead was 
within five miles of Tulare the night that 
the whistle sounded in the customary 
manner and then went silent. 


Kincaid was in the headquarters car 


talking with John Wyatt, the surveyor 
turned engineer, when the whistle stopped 
blowing. The sudden silencing of the 
whistle caused Kincaid to tense. Tim Mc- 
Shayne rushed into the car. 

“Ed, you notice?” McShayne said, yell- 
ing it. “There’s trouble coming!” 

A moment later the gang bosses came 
crowding into the car, and McShayne 
passed out rifles to them while Wyatt 
handed out ammunition. Kincaid left the 
car, and he could see the headlamp of 
the locomotive about a quarter of a mile 
away. The train was approaching at nor- 
ma) sveed. > 

McShayne, Wyatt and the foremen gath- 
ered about Kincaid, and he led them along 
the track and deployed them about the 
spot where the train would stop. They 
took cover behind stacks of ties, dump 
carts, scrapers, anything that was handy. 

“No shooting until I give the order,” he 
told them. “If we can, I want to round 
them up without bloodshed. If we have 
to open up on them, fire the first volley 
over their heads. Then, if they don’t heed 
the warning, shoot to kill.” 

The train rolled in, braked to a stop. 

Shadowy figures dropped from the en- 
gine cab, from the caboose, from boxcars 
and fləts. More men than Kincaid had 
anticipated. Perhaps fifty of them. 

He shouted, “Boland! Chris Boland! 
You hear me?” 

All along the train men froze and stared 


uneasily into the darkness. Then the train 
began to move again, heading farther into 
the camp, pulling away from the visitors 
and leaving them stranded without cover. 

There was a long moment of silence, 
then Chris Boland called, “I heard you, 
Kincaid! What do you want?” 

“Tve got you ringed with guns, Boland,” 
Kincaid told him. “If you want a fight, all 
right. My men will give you more of one 
than you want.” He paused, then said, 
“Tim, that bunch needs convincing. Give 
them a warning blast.” 

McShayne shouted the order, and a 
dozen and a half Winchesters racketed. 
The men along the track yelled, cursed, 
shrieked with alarm. Some dropped to the 
ground. Others milled about seeking cover 
that wasn’t there. 

Kincaid called, “Convinced, Boland? Or 
does somebody have to get killed?” 

Boland was so enraged that it took him 


_a full half minute to reply. Then: “You’d 


better listen, Kincaid. You’re through. 
Hiram, Prentiss has bought up more than 
half the D & TP stock, and that gives him 
control of this railroad. He sent us up 
here to take over. And to throw you off 
the right-of-way—for keeps. If you shoot 
a single one of my men, I'll have the law 
out here by morning. Now call off your 
men—and clear out!” 

McShayne said, “A bluff, Ed. Don’t fall 
for it!” 

Kincaid wasn’t so sure that it was a 
bluff. He’d had it from Dan Meecham that 
some of the stockholders were dumping 
their stock and Prentiss was buying it up 
—at his own price. It was possible that 
panic had spread among the D & TP in- 
vestors with the result that Prentiss had 
managed to buy up enough stock to give 
him a controlling interest in the company. 
On the other hand, Prentiss was wily 
enough to try a trick such as this. Kincaid 
wanted to believe it was that: a trick, a 
bluff. The thought of failure with the 
railroad so close to completion was in- 
tolerable. 

He called out, “Boland, I’ll need more 
than your word for it. I’m giving the lot 
of you one minute to surrender.” 
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MONG Boland’s 
followers, an un- 
easy muttering arose, 
and before the minute 
was up, some of them 
threw down their weap- 
ons and came forward 
with empty hands held 
high. Chris Boland cursed them, but soon 
all but a half dozen men had surrendered 
and were under guard. 

Kincaid said, “One last chance, Boland 
—and you'd better take it.” 

Boland finally threw down his gun and 
came to surrender with the half dozen die- 
hards following him. McShayne lighted 
a lantern, and in its glare Boland’s always 
gloomy face was a stiff mask of hatred. 

“What’ll it get you?” Boland said sav- 
agely. “Prentiss will send the law and—” 

“Meanwhile, I’ll build the D & TP into 
Tulare,” Kincaid said. “Even if it is for 
the old man. Tim, lock up our friend in 
the box-car with Brucker.” 

McShayne took Boland by the arm, 
rough about it. Then asked, “What about 
that bunch of hoodlums?” 

“We’ll send them back to Prentiss,” said 
Kincaid. 

Ed went to the headquarters car and 
opened a bottle of whiskey that he’d no- 
ticed some time befcre in a drawer of 
Miles Banning’s desk. He was drinking 
from the bottle when McShayne appeared. 

McShayne said, “You celebrating a vic- 
tory, Ed, or holding a wake?” 

Kincaid said, “I don’t know for sure,” 
and ‘handed the bottle of McShayne. “It 
could be that Boland told the truth, Tim. 
I heard from Dan Meecham that a lot of 
the stockholders were panicky and dump- 
ing their shares. If Prentiss could buy up 
enough stock .. . well, it could be the end 
of it for me.” 

# “Well, you made a good try of it, 
bucko.” 

“Now I’m out five thousand dollars— 
maybe.” 

“Hell; you never cared about money.” 

“True enough. But I needed that fiv 
thousand.” ` 

“What for? A woman?” 


Kincaid nodded. “A woman,” he said. 

“Find a cheaper one.” 

“This one I’m going to marry, Tim.” 

McShayne showed surprise. “Oh, sorry 
if I said the wrong thing. But if she’s the 
kind you want to marry, she shouldn’t 
care about your not`having a stake. A 
good woman—” 

Kincaid cut in, “It doesn’t matter to her. 
But I wouldn’t marry her when I’m broke, 
with nothing to offer her. But that’s only 
part of it, Tim. It makes me damned mad 
to think of all the little people who lost 
money in this railroad—while Hiram 
Prentiss, with half the money in the 
world, takes it over and gets richer. You 
know what he’ll pull, don’t you? He'll 
manipulate the D & TP stock until he’s 
squeezed out what stockholders have held 
onto their shares. Like old Dan Meecham, 
for example. Meecham has a big stake in 
the D & TP, but with Prentiss in the sad- 


. dle, there’s not much chance that he’ll 


even break even. By manipulating the 
stock—” 

There was a commotion outside: loud 
yelling, the blast of a gunshot. 

McShayne set down the whiskey bottle 
and ran from the car. Kincaid rose and 
followed him, and there was still a lot of 
shouting and milling among the hood- 
lums and their guards. Several of the 
Boland men had made a break. All had 
been recaptured but one. A guard had 
fired at him, but the man had vanished 
into the darkness. 

McShayne caught up a pick handle and 
went in among the prisoners, Kincaid fol- 
lowing to protect his back. A few blows 
with the club and shouted orders to sit 
down and the entire bunch of men were 
brought under control. They were a tough 
lot, some of them recruited from among 
the Texas Western Railroad employees 
and others were hardceases such as could 
always be hired in some large city when 
a man like Hiram Prentiss could see profit 
in making trouble for somebody. 

When they were all seated on the 
ground, Kincaid said, so every man could 
hear, “Tim, tell the guards to shoot to 
kill if any more of them try to escape.” 
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“TIl do that,” McShayne said. “What 
about the one that got away?” 

“PIL try to ride him down.” 

He saddled his horse and rode for sev- 
eral miles along the tracks, thinking that 
the escaping tough would have headed in 
the direction of Dahlman. But he saw 
nothing of the man, and so turned back 
toward the camp. Things had quieted 
down there, and’most of the men under 
guard had stretched out on the ground 
and were asleep. 

McShayne called, “No luck, Ed?” 

“Poor hunting,” said Kincaid. “But it 
doesn’t matter.” 

He rode on to the headquarters car, 
off-saddled his horse, then went inside to 
have another pull at the bottle. He was in 
a low mood. He knew that Chris Boland 
had spoken the truth about Hiram Pren- 
tiss sending the law—if the old man now 
controlled the D & TP. He told himself 
that if he had any sense at all, he’d take 
Boland’s word for it that Prentiss had 
won the fight—and clear out. The trou- 
ble was, he had a stubborn streak. He 
liked to see things through to the bitter 
end. And, damn it, he wasn’t quitting 
until his last chance at collecting that five 
thousand dollars was gone. 


He was still sitting there an hour later, - 


the bottle beside him nearly empty, when 
McShayne came in and said, “Ed, there’s 
a train pulling in.” 

Kincaid said, “By rights, I’m the one 
who should be drunk, Tim. Look: we’ve 
got only three locomotives on this two- 
bit railroad. Four, counting the wrecked 
Number Nine. Two work engines and 
one road engine besides it, and all three 
are here at camp.” He stared at McShayne. 
“You’re sure?” 

“I heard the whistle, I saw its head- 
light.” 

“You know what this means, Tim?” 

“Yeah. It’s got to be a Texas Western 
train.” 

“An engine, a tender and Hiram Pren- 
tiss’ private coach,” Kincaid said. “And 
the old man is coming to take over the 
D & TP. Maybe with the law to back him 
up!” 


HEY could hear the loud clanging of 

the Texas Western train’s bell. The 
man in the engine cab was feeling his way 
not only because he was running on track 
unfamiliar to him but also because he had 
one of the country’s most important men 
for a passenger. A whole train crew could 
be sacked for so much as humping Hiram 
Prentiss’ private coach. 

Kincaid smashed the whiskey bottle 
against the wall of the headquarters car, 
then heaved out of his chair. “Well, let’s 
get it over with, Tim,” he said sourly. 

McShayne said, “Get on your horse and 
clear out, Ed.” 

“No. I’ll face the old man.” 

“If he’s brought the law—” 

“T’ll face that too,” said Kincaid. 

They went out and saw that they had 
figured it correctly. A big Texas Western 
locomotive hauling a single coach was 
coming to a halt behind the D & TP freight 
that had brought Chris Boland and his 
toughs out from Dahlman. They stood 
watching it, and one of the rifle-carrying 
foremen came yelling for McShayne. 

“What’s the trouble, Mike?” 

“That freight car you had Boland and 
Brucker in—it’s empty!” 

“What?” 

“I just came by it, Tim.” the man said. 
“Somebody let them escape. You know 
what I think? I think the hombre that 
broke away earlier was hiding somewhere 
close by, and when he saw his chance, he 
freed those other two. You want us to 
hunt them down?” 

McShayne looked inquiringly at Kin- 
caid. 

“They’re not important,” Kincaid said. 
“Forget them.” 

“That Boland,” McShayne said worried- 
ly. “He hates your guts. He’ll not go far. 
He may be hiding around the camp even 
now—waiting for his chance to kill you. 
Jf he should get hold of a gun—look—I’ll 
start a search for him.” 

Kincaid said, “All right, Tim,” and 
headed for Prentiss’ car. 

Ambers and another beefy but tough 
looking Texas Western detective were 
standing on the rear platform. Ambers 
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said, “We were just coming after you, 
Kincaid. Mr. Prentiss—” 

“I know,” Kincaid said. “He’s ready for 
the showdown with me.” 

They followed him into the car, halting 
just inside the doorway. Hiram Prentiss 
sat huddled in his armchair, his shawl 
about his frail shoulders. Len Graves sat 
at his desk. A third man stood lounging 
against the wall. There was a silver star 
on his shirt. Kincaid glimpsed the badge 
as the man—Sheriff Cole, he supposed— 
pushed his coat back so that it cleared his 
holstered six-shooter. A man of about 
sixty, Cole; gray of hair and mustache, 
shrewd of eye. 

Kincaid said, “All right, Hiram, let’s 
have it.” 

The old man’s. eyes twinkled at him, and 
he said goodhumoredly, “Didn’t Chris 
Boland explain that I’ve acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Dahlman and Texas 
Panhandle Railroad Company?” 

“He told me.” 

“So you’re through, my young friend.” 

“That’s the whole of it?” 

“Hardly,” Len Graves said loudly. 
“Sheriff Cole has a warrant for your ar- 
rest. There’s a small matter of the twenty 
thousand dollars you took from Mr. Pren- 
tiss’ safe.” 

Kincaid said, ‘“Where’s Luke White- 
side?” 

Graves smiled at him. “Luke quit his 
job with Mr. Prentiss,” he said. “After 
thirty years. he quit without so much as 
giving notice.” 

“He wouldn’t lie along with you, eh?” 
Kincaid said. “He’s too honorable a man, 
eh, Graves?” He looked at Cole. “I thought 
Dan Meecham fixed it with you.” 

Cole shook his head. “You can’t fix 
something like this, friend,” he said. “Not 
even Dan Meecham. He asked me as a 
favor to give you a little time, enough 
time to get this railroad built. I have to 
do a favor once in a while. But I can’t 
shirk my duty entirely. You’re under 
arrest, Kincaid. Hand over your gun.” He 
drew and cocked his own gun. 

Kincaid handed over his weapon, butt 
first. 
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Hiram Prentiss’ wrinkled face was 
wreathed with a mocking smile. “I’m dis- 
appointed in you, Ed,” he said. “I thought 
you would resist arrest. I certainly did.” 
Then, businesslike: “Ambers, get Boland 
in here. I want to see him.” 


MBERS went out 
and was gone so 
long that Len Graves 
said edgily, “Mr. Pren- 
tiss, I’ve got a feeling 
that something is 
NW wrong.” The old man 
looked anxious too. He 
told the other detective, calling him Shard, 
to look for Ambers. Shard left the car, 
and Prentiss took out his watch, peered 
at it, then sat there holding it in his hand. 
Every few seconds he glanced suspiciously 
at Ed Kincaid. Sheriff Cole looked un- 
concerned, but he kept an eye on Kincaid 
who had seated himself and was casually 
rolling a smoke. Finally Prentiss snapped 
his watch shut, pocketed it. 

“Fifteen minutes since Shard left,” he 
said. “Len, get this train moving.” 

Graves jumped up and hurried forward 
through the car, and a moment later Tim 
McShryne came in from the rear platform. 
He halted just inside the doorway, cover- 
ing Cole. The sheriff had holstered his gun 
after disarming Kincaid and lighted a 
cigar. Caught off guard, he swore under 
his breath. 

McShayne said, “Everything’s under 
control, Ed. We’ve got Ambers and that 
other guy. Your horse is just outside. 
Come on, bucko—get moving!” 

Kincaid was tempted, but he saw the 
resolute look on Cole’s face and he knew 
that running was no good. The sheriff 
would come after him, and keep after him 
until he got him. Kincaid shook his head. 

“T’ll take my chances, Tim,” he said. 


“And I’ve got one chance. Listen: you find 


Luke Whiteside. He’ll testify that I didn’t 
steal Prentiss’ money. You—” 
The train began to move, backing. 
McShayne said, “I’m telling you, Ed, 
you’ve got no chance at all. Boland armed 
himself before he left camp. He slugged 
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one ‘of our men and took his rifle. If he’s 
waiting out along the track to come aboard 
this train—” 

Kincaid said, “Find Luke Whiteside for 
me, Tim. You hear?” 

McShayne nodded jerkily, then, shaking 
his head in resignation, he turned out onto 


the platform and dropped to the ground.. 


Len Graves must have convinced the 
train crew that Hiram Prentiss was in 
grave danger and that only speed would 
get the old man safely out of the trap. 
The train was gaining speed with every 
thrust of its drivers. Len Graves returned 
looking relieved and followed by the con- 
ductor who, with an anxious glance at 
Prentiss, hurried through to the coach’s 
platform which was now the front end of 
the train. Sheriff Cole again lounged. 

Kincaid lighted his cigarette, dragged 
hard on it. He was hit hard suddenly by 
the realization that for him this trip would 
end in a jail cell. He had almost convinced 
himself that he could prove his innocence 
of Prentiss’ trumped-up theft charge. But 
he was gambling on the truthfulness of a 
man who had probably disappeared. 

Luke Whiteside might have refused to 
stand by Len Graves in the lie Prentiss 
had put in his secretary’s mouth, but, the 
Negro wouldn’t be waiting around to con- 
tradict Graves’s testimony when Kincaid 


stood trial. Luke would either have left” 


for parts unknown on his own hook, or 
Hiram Prentiss would have removed him 
from Dahlman by trickery or by force. The 
old man had pulled the wool over the eyes 
of the sheriff, ahd he would hoodwink a 
jury—and have his revenge on the man 
who’d dared to buck him. No, Luke White- 
side would not be found. 


It occurred to Kincaid that he would 
have been wiser if he’d taken Tim Mc- 
Shayne’s advice and made a run of it. 
He probably wouldn’t have gotten far, but 
there might have been one chance in a 
million that he could have gotten away. He 
had no chance of escaping now. His gun 
was in Cole’s pocket, and the sheriff was 
one of those cow country men who could 
put a slug through the leg of an escaping 
prisoner. 


‘Phen there was Katherine, and thought 
of her hurt. He’d hoped to make his peace 
with her. He’d meant to go to her and 
make her believe that whatever had been 
between Louise and him counted for noth- 
ing—that, indeed, the thing that happened 
between Louise and him had served to 
free him so that he could fall in love with 
Katherine. 

Now he wouldn’t see her unless she 
visited him in his cell, and then it would 
hardly matter. There would be iron bars 
between them ... and how many wasted 
years? He looked bitterly at old Hiram 
Prentiss, and wanted to ask, how many 
years in prison he was going to guarantee 
to satisfy his hatred of him. It was a hell 
of a thing, so.frail an excuse of a man 
having bested him—a supposedly tough 
trouble-shooter. 

Trouble-shooter! 

Kincaid told himself that he should have 
remained a raggedy-pants Texas cowman. 

Then, as the train hurtled along perhaps 
two miles on its way, the crash came. It 
was familiar enough to Ed Kincaid, since 
he’d gone through such a wreck not long 
ago. There was the same frightful bounc- 
ing and swaying, the same crashing roar, 
the same rending of wood and metal. He 
and the others were thrown about like 
so many empty bottles in a rolling barrel. 
The desk at which Len Graves had been 
sitting was catapulted across the coach, 
narrowly missing Kincaid and pinning 
Sheriff Cole against the wall! Graves was 
bowled over and old Hiram Prentiss was 
pitched from his chair. The old man’s 
wasted body was all loose and disjointed, 
thrown one way and another like a scare- 
crow blown about by high winds. 

Kincaid was thrown to his hands and 
knees, and something slammed against his 
head. He sprawled on his face, pain ex- 
ploding in his brain. And through the pain 
ran the wild thought: Now’s your chance! 
Run, Kincaid—Run! 


HE wrecked coach came to rest at a 
crazy angle, teetered for a moment 
but failed to overturn. Kincaid forced 
himself erect, stood swaying. He saw Sher- 
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iff Cole crumpled behind the desk, and 
he moved toward him. He pulled his own 
gun from the lawman’s coat pocket, thrust 
it into his holster and turned away. Cole 
didn’t protest. He was too dazed, perhaps 
too badly hurt. 

Kincaid turned and made his way across 
the crazily tilted deck of the coach toward 
the door. Then he saw the flames from a 
fallen, shattered lamp. He faced about, 
saw Len Graves escaping through an open 
window. But Cole was still trapped, and 
Hiram Prentiss was a small, grotesque 
heap by the safe. Kincaid hesitated for 
just a moment, and the flamés spread furi- 
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trouble-maker, Chris Boland. Boland got 
away from my men before this train 
reached the camp. He mustn’t have 
known that Prentiss was on his way. So 
he pulled that old stunt of his, loosening 
a rail. But instead of wrecking a D & TP 
train, he wrecked a Texas Western—and 
the old man’s private car, at that.” 

Cole was still suspicious. “Why would 
he do that?” he asked. “When he knows 
that Prentiss is taking over the D & TP?” 

“Just because he hates my guts,” Kin- 
caid said. “Or maybe he didn’t know Pren- 
tiss was taking over the D & TP. That old 
crook pulls so many tricky deals that 
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ously. He swore and went to Cole, and 
shoved the heavy desk away. The sheriff 
gave him a dazed look, said hollowly, 
“Thanks, Kincaid,” and went staggering 
toward the door. 

Kincaid went to the old man, lifted him, 
and Hiram Prentiss weighed little more 
than a child’s doll. He carried his light 
burden from the burning coach, and lay 
him on the ground’ well away from the 
holocaust. The conductor came stumbling 
toward them, having miraculously escaped 
despite having been on the front plat- 
form. He was mumbling something, and 
Sheriff Cole, having caught some of his 
words, said, “What’s that? You’re sure?” 

“The conductor said, “I know what I 
saw,” then swore bitterly. “I saw three 
men run away from the track just before 
we were derailed.” a 

Cole looked at Kincaid. “Your men?” 
he demanded. 

“Not mine,” Kinkaid told him. “Some 
of the old man’s. One of them his chief 


nobody knows when he’s on the level. 
Maybe he was pulling some sort of a bluff 
by coming here tonight. Who knows?” 

Len Graves cried, “Gentlemen, gentle- 
men! I think Mr. Prentiss is—is dead!” 

Cole turned to where the railroad king 
lay, and in a moment said, “He’s dead, all 
right. Now, that’s a pity. A fine old gen- 
tleman like that... .” But Kincaid 
laughed. He couldn’t help himself. 

Either the thunderous crash of the 
wreck had been heard at the construction 
camp or the fire had been seen. At any 
rate, a rider shortly came galloping up. 
It was Tim McShayne, on Kincade’s 
horse. A D & TP engine was on its way, 
too, inching along cautiously. McShayne 
dropped from the saddle. 

“Ed, what happened?” 

“Boland,” Kincaid said. “He loosened 
another rail.” 

He took the reins from McShayne’s 
hand, swung onto the horse. A shout lifted 
from Sheriff Cole, but he ignored it and 
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struck out at a lope. He reined in atop 
a rise of ground, and the glare of the 
burning railroad car added to the moon- 
light gave him a view of a wide stretch 
of the flat country in every direction. 
Since the conductor had seen the three 
men, Kincaid had hopes that he could spot 
Boland and his companions. They couldn’t 
have traveled far, being afoot. 

He saw them—three shadowy, running 
figures—south along the track. He quar- 
tered down from the rise and lifted his 


horse to an easy lope, pulling his rifle 


from its boot. They saw him shortly, and 
ran faster. He smiled in ugly fashion, and 
said under his breath, “Run, Boland— 
Run!” This was different from the last 
time he’d tried to run the man to earth. 
This time Boland couldn’t lead him all 
across Texas only to vanish across the 
Mexican border. 

One of the three was falling behind, and 
soon he came to a stop. A gunshot racket- 
ed, and Kincaid, hearing the shriek of the 
slug, jerked his horse to a stop and 
dropped from the saddle. He drove two 
quick shots at the man, hoping it .was 
Boland and somehow knowing that it was. 
He ran to a boulder, fired again from there, 
and drew an answering shot. The slug 
struck the rock and ricocheted; and Kin- 
caild fired at the muzzle flash of Boland’s 
rifle, then left the boulder and sprinted 
toward a gully. He reached it safely, 
despite two shets from Boland’s weapon. 
He reloaded his Winchester, then, bent 
low, ran along the gully. A slug struck 
its bank and‘ kicked dirt into his face. 
He dropped down, taking a prone firing 
position. i 

“Boland!” 

“Yeah?” 


“You know what train you wrecked?” 


“I know now.” 

“A bad mistake, Boland. You killed old 
Hiram Prentiss.” 

Boland yelled, “I’ll hold a wake for him 
later, Kincaid, but I'll get you first!” He 
opened fire again. 

He was crouched behind the roadbed, 
the rails and ballast giving him cover. But 
if he was a difficult target, his own marks- 


manship was poor. It seemed to Kincaid 
that Boland was shooting a bit wildly, like 
a man with panic in him. Holding his own 
fire, Kincaid hoped for the man to expose 
himself for an instant. Then a yell came 
from Boland: “Get him, Brucker!” 
Kincaid shot a startled look over his 
shoulder, then heaved over in a roll. 
Brucker had circled around him, and now 
the man, having rushed in, struck down 
with the sledge hammer that must have 
been used to loosen the rail. The blow 
landed where Kincaid’s head had been 
only an instant before. Then Brucker 
whipped it up again, for another try, and 


‘Kincaid had only time enough to fire his 


rifle with one hand. The shot caught 
Brucker in the chest, however, and 
knocked the man over backwards. Whirl- 
ing, Kincaid saw Boland running at him. 
He knew now that there had been no 
panic at all in the man. His wild shooting 
had been intended to distract Kincaid 
while Brucker closed in. Boland stopped 
short, jerked his rifle to his shoulder. 

Kincaid threw himself to one side an 
instant before the man fired, then drove 
his shot home. He saw Boland stagger, 
drop his weapon, take two lurching steps, 
then collapse. He rose and walked to his 
horse, knowing that Boland as well as 
Brucker was dead. There was still a third 
man somewhere around, but he was un- 
important. Kincaid rode back to the 
wrecked train. 


Back into custody. 


T TOOK the rest of the night and most 
of the next morning to get the Texas 
Western engine and tender back on the 
rails and the track repaired. The lego- 
motive eased past the burned private 
coach and went on toward Dahlman. The 
body of old Hiram Prentiss was taken 
south aboard a box-car hauled by a D & 
TP engine. The bodies of Boland and 
Brucker were transported in the same 
car. Ed Kincaidsrode in the caboose with 
Sheriff Cole and the badly broken-yp Len 
Graves. 
Dahlman learned from the TW train 
crew of the night’s events, and the town 
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was in a turmoil of excitement by the time 
the D & TP train rolled in. Sheriff Cole 
took Kincaid directly to the court house, 
to his office, where he booked him and 
said, “Kincaid, you’ve played square with 
me. I hate to lock you up. Give me your 
word that you won’t leave town, and I 
won’t put you in a cell.” 

“You’ve got it, Sheriff.” 

“All right. That’ll be your bond.” 

Kincaid said, “Thanks,” and turned to 
the door. 

Cole said, “Just be on hand for your 
trial. Don’t make me come hunting you.” 

Kincaid nodded and went out. 

He visited a barber shop and got cleaned 
up, then had dinner at the Great Western 
House. He rolled and lighted a cigarette, 
then strolled around to the little frame 
house on Second Street. Louise opened 
the door to his knock. 

She looked tired. She was pale and 
there were blue smudges beneath her 
eyes. But she could smile, and her smile 
seemed genuine. 

“Come in, Ed.” 

“I stopped by to see how Miles is com- 
ing along.” 

“He’s well on his way to recovery.” 

He stepped into the parlor, removed his 
hat, looked at her searchingly. He said, 
‘You're happy, Louise.” 

She nodded. “He’s mine now, all mine,” 
she said. “You'll see.” 

She lead him to the bedroom, and Miles 
Banning was seated in a rocking chair. 
He was wearing a robe and slippers and 
smoking his meerSchaum pipe. Shock 
came to Ed Kincaid. He understood then 
why Louise was so sure that Banning was 
now all hers. The man’s good looks were 
gone. He was handsome no longer. The 
blast had left his face a scarred and mis- 
shapen thing, not ugly or grotesque—but 
no longer a face that would attract women. 
And the strange thing was that Banning 
sat there looking content. He took his 
pipe from his mouth, smiled lopsidedly at 
Kincaid. 

“Louise just heard the news from a 
neighbor, Ed,” he said. “So the old man 
is dead?” He didn’t wait for a reply. “You 


getting the D & TP built?” 

It seemed that Banning hadn’t heard 
that Kincaid was under arrest. Kincaid 
said, “A few more miles.” 

“T’m hoping to be on hand when the last 
spike is driven.” 

“PIl have a train ready to take you to 
Tulare that day.” 

“Do that, Ed.” ` s 

There had been another knock at the 
door, and Louise had gone to see who was 
there. She returned to the bedroom, and 
said, “Sheriff Cole wants you to come to 
his office, Ed. He sent a deputy for you.” 

Kincaid nodded, said, “I’ll see you twc 
later,” and went out. 


HEN he reached the sheriff’s office, 

Dan Meecham was there. So was 
Luke Whiteside. The Negro merely nod: 
ded to Kincaid. There was grief in his 
eyes. He’d heard that Hiram Prentiss 
was dead. 

Dan Meecham said, “Ed, you’ve been 
cleared by Whiteside. He’s signed a state- 
ment to the effect that he was present 
when you took the document from Pren- 
tiss’ safe, that he watched you the entire 
time and saw you take no money. He ad- 
mits that Prentiss wanted him to testify 
that you had taken money, and when he 
refused, the old man sent him packing. It 
was Kate who found him at Fort Worth 
and talked him into coming back. So you 
can. get back to work.” 

Kincaid looked at Sheriff Cole, and the 
lawman nodded. 

Kincaid said, “Thanks, Luke. I under- 
stand why you didn’t talk up for me before 
now. You loved the old man.” 

“Yes, Ed,” Luke Whiteside replied. “I 
loved that ornery old gentleman.” 

Kincaid looked questioningly at Mee- 
cham. “Back to work, you said?” 

Meecham nodded. “Prentiss went off 
half-cocked in his wanting to take over 
the D & TP. He’d convinced Russ Grier- 
son that he sould sell his block of stock. 
Grierson agreed, but demanded as much 
as he paid for his shares. Prentiss wouldn’t 
go for that. He told Grierson that he’d see 
him today and that by then he’d better 
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sell—at Prentiss’ price. The old man was 
so sure that Grierson would give in that 
he took that trip out to the railhead. And 
Grierson came to see me. I bought his 
stock, and paid him what he wanted. The 
trouble with Hiram Prentiss was that he 
pushed too hard a bargain. Now you get 
the D & TP built into Tulare, Ed, and you 
can collect your five thousand dollars.” 

“All right, Dan. But I’ve got something 
more important to do first.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Your daughter. I’ve got to see her.” 

“Well, she’s gone home to Slash-M. But 
I don’t know if she wants to see you.” 

“TIl have to find that out,” said Kincaid 
and left the office. 

It was after dark when he reached 
Slash-M headquarters. Katherine ap- 
peared at the door of the ranchhouse as 
he reined in. He gazed at her as she stood 
silhouetted against the lamplight within, 
tall and nicely formed and, the first time 
he had so seen her, wearing an extremely 
feminine dress. He dismounted and went 
to her. 

“I stopped by to think you for getting 
Luke Whiteside to clear me,” he said. “If 
you believed me when I said that I didn’t 
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take money from that safe, you should 
believe the other things I told you.” 

“Maybe I didn’t believe it—until Luke 
convinced me.” 

“Still, you went to the trouble of locat- 
ing him.” 

“Maybe I hoped he’d say that you did 
steal some money.” 

“Maybe,” Kincaid said. “You once said 
something about my coming back in ten 
years . . . I think I’ll do that, Katherine. 
I’m asking you to marry me. If you won’t, 
I'll go my way and not come back for that 
long. T’ll want you just as much ten years 
from now as at this moment. You and no 
other woman. But if you’re going to be 
stubborn and waste ten years, if you’re 
going to be a spoiled brat and—”’ 

SEd. oore 

“Yes?” 

“I acted like that only because I was 
so insanely jealous.” 

“Believe me, you’ve got nothing to be 
jealous about. I love you, Katherine.” 

She moved toward him, whispering. 
“Show me, Ed—Show me!” as she had 
once before. 

She came into his arms, where they both 
knew she belonged. 
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Monty’s hand streaked for his gun and he lunged at Rock 


The Midnight Clear 


By A. C. 


HE SNOW had stopped and darkness 

had fallen, soft and deceptively peace- 
ful, when Rock Bradden dismounted 
stiffly in front of the log building which 
housed the sheriff’s office and jail. He was 
a big man whose lean face was hidden be- 
hind a week’s growth of black beard, 
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whose dark eyes, on this quiet Christmas 
Eve, glinted with more than their usual 
coldness. 

Joe, the slight gray man he had ap- 
pointed temporarily to run the office, 
stepped outside and stopped short, star- 
ing at the led horse on which was roped 
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the body of a man. “Did you get ’em?” 
he asked then, quickly striding forward. 

“One of ’em.” 

“Who?” 

“Parker.” 

“Parker! Was Todd Mason with him?” 

“Not when I caught up with him, but he 
helped rob the bank, all right.” 

“Well, I'll be darned. I thought those 
two long riders had left the country. Did 
they have anybody with ’em on this job?” 

“I got part of the loot,” Rock said coolly 
as he turned to pull his rifle out of the 
saddle scabbard.. “Enough to put a little 
merriment into this town’s Christmas.” 

“Good!” Joe breathed. “Folks’ll be 
grateful, Rock. That deal put a crimp in 
the whole dang country, don’t you know 
it?” 

“Murder usually has that effect,” Rock 
said bleakly. 

“Yeah. Got any idea where Mason 
went?” 

“Not yet.” Rock shoved away from his 
horse and ducked under the -tie rail. 
“Monty in town?” 

“Yeah, he rode in awhile ago with Miss 
Kinsley. They’re up at the hotel.” Joe 
grinned knowingly. “He was down here 
lookin’ for you. Wanted to buy you a 
little Christmas cheer, I think.” 

Rock rubbed a hand wearily along his 
stubbled jaw, thinking of the many care- 
free holidays he’d spent with Monty 
Wade. They had been saddle pards for a 
long time, painting a vivid trail across the 
vast Southwest before drifting to this 
northern country-two years ago. 

“Get somebody to help you with this 
outfit, will you?” he said evenly. “I’m all 
in.” 

“Yeah, sure,” Joe said hastily. “TIl take 
care of things. You go ahead and get out 
from under that brush pile.” 

Rock strode into the office, put the rifle 
on the deer horns above the desk, and un- 
buttoned his heavy Mackinaw. Then for 
a long moment he stood motionless, frown- 
ing down at the desk, but seeing instead 
the clear gray eyes of Eileen Kinsley, the 
only woman in the world he would ever 
want. He had known it the moment he 


met her, but he had met her too late. 


OMEWHERE a bunch of kids were 

carolling, their voices sweet and thin 

in the cold air, their words of joyous 

promise slowly eating into Rock and leav- 

ing him empty. With a sudden bitter curse 

he swung out of the office and turned up 
the street. 

Lights were twinkling merrily all over 
the snug little town, and a slight wind was 
murmuring softly among the pines. Farth- 
er along, the snowy street was lined with 
horses and buckboards, and people bus- 
tled in and out of lighted doorways. Rock 
turned into the two story log hotel, re- 
lieved to find the small lobby empty except 
for the clerk. 

“Monty in?” he asked brusquely. 

“Yeah, he’s in number six, down the 
hall. Merry Christmas, Sheriff.” : 

“Thanks,” Rock said without color and 
kept walking. He paused for a second be- 
fore the door, then knocking oncé, sharply, 
and went on in, closing the door carefully 
behind him. 

Monty turned from the wash starid, a 
comb in his hand and an instant grin on 
his lips. He looked as clean and fresh as 
a new dollar, his tall lithe body encased 
in white shirt and dark pants, his blue 
eyes flashing warmly. 

“Rock, I’m sure glad you got back,” he 
said heartily, stepping forward. “Merry 
Christmas, you old maverick!” 

“Hiya, Monty,” Rock said evenly. “Get- 
ting all slicked up, huh?” 

“You betcha. I’m taking Eileen to the 
doin’s at the new church. The boss said 
it was too long a ride in from the ranch 
just to get a sack of free candy, but he 
winked at me when he said it.” Monty 
grinned boyishly. “When did you get back. 
Rock?” 

“Just now.” 

“Any luck?” 

“Yeah, I got Parker.” Rock saw the 
quick startled light in Monty’s eyes and he 
knew, with chilling certainty, that Parker 
had told the truth. 

“So you got Parker, huh?” Monty said 
slowly. “Dead or alive?” 
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“He’s dead now, but he didn’t die quick 
enough,” Rock said harshly. “He spilled 
the whole works, Monty.” 

“So.” Monty flicked a glance at his gun- 
belt, hanging over the back of a chair out 
of reach. “How’d you happen to get him?” 

“His horse gave out. He holed up with 
a rifle and wouldn’t listen to reason.” 
Rock’s voice turned rough. “I—wish I’d 
killed him outright. It hurt like hell to 
have him tell me the best friend I ever 
had was a bank robber!” 

“Yeah.” Monty tried to grin but failed 
miserably. 

“There was a man killed in that deal, 
Monty.” 

“Yeah, I—heard the cashier died. That 
wasn’t my doin’s, Rock.” 

“You’re guilty before the law,” Rock 
said with hard restraint. “Just as guilty 
as Todd—and you'll hang just as high!” 

“No,” Monty said narrowly, bracing 
himself, “I won’t. You can’t arrest me, 
Rock.” 

“I’m not trying to—yet! And stay away 
from that gun. For God’s sake, don’t make 
me kill you!” 


ONTY sucked in a slow painful 

breath, then sagged abruptly onto 

the bed, his head hanging. Rock took a 
long stride toward him. 

“Monty, what were you thinking of?” 

“Money,” said Monty frankly. “Cow- 
punching was too slow. I stumbled onto 
those boys one day while I was riding the 
east line, and we got to talking.” 

“They talked you into it, huh?” 

“Sort of. They were holed up at that 
Old Baldy line camp.” 

“You knew I wanted ’em!” 

“Sure, but they just needed a little grub 
and a stake to get ’em out of the country. 
I supplied the grub—and got a little stake 
of my own.” Monty looked up with a 
crooked grin. “I didn’t think you’d ever 
catch ’em.” 

“Where’s 
manded. 

“I don’t know,” Monty said quickly, 
looking back at the floor. 

“Did he pull out of the country?” 


Mason now?” Rock de- 


“T reckon he did. He quit Parker that 
night just a little ways out of town and 
doubled back to meet me.” 

“And you haven’t seen him since?” 

Monty shook his head, still without 
looking up. ; 

“Tll get him,” Rock said grimly, “if it 
takes the rest of my life!” 

“Yeah.” Montv sighed, then raised his 
eyes wearily. “Have you told Eileen?” 

“T haven’t told anybody,” Rock retorted. 
“Maybe I won’t. I know you’ve never 
done’ anything like this before.” He 
stopped, his hatred for Todd Mason mo- 
mentarily choking him. Rock knew he 
was rationalizing, but it was Mason he 
blamed, not Monty. With an effort he 
spoke again. “What about the future, 
Monty?” 

“I’m cured,” Monty said simply. 

“Have you still got your share of the 
loot?” 

“Most of it.” 

“Hand it over.” Without hesitation 
Monty stood up and pulled a plain leather 
money belt from under his shirt. Rock 
shoved it into a pocket of his Mackinaw. 
“How much is missing?” 

“Just this.” Monty pulled a small white 
box out of his shirt pocket and opened it 
to disclose a sparkling diamond ring. “I 
was figuring on offering. it to Eileen to- 
night.” 

For a moment Rock stood rigid, gripped 
by a cold fury that made him want to 
smash something. “Bought with stolen 
money!” he gritted. “Monty, how could 
you do it?” : 

“She wouldn’t ever know.” 

“She won’t ever know! Yov’ll give me 
your word to go straight from here on or 
T’ll run you in right now.” 

“Hey,” Monty protested, 
“What’s biting you?” 

“You blind fool!” Rock bit out savage- 
ly. “I’ve been in love with that girl ever 
since you introduced us. If I thought for 
a minute you’d break her heart—” He 
broke off, stopped by the shocked incre- 
dulity on his friend’s face. He hadn’t in- 
tended to give himself away like that, but 
it was done now. “You'll have time to 


startled. 
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give her that,” he finished coldly. “I’m 
giving you till midnight to get out of 
town.” 
“Midnight?” Monty echoed, unbeliev- 
ing. “You’re not kicking me out of town?” 
“Kicking you out or locking you up.” 
“Wait, Rock—” 


OCK cut him off with a tight gesture. 

“I took an oath when I took this 
badge, Monty, to look out for folks around 
here. I’ll be double-crossing ’em when I 
let you go; but, dammit, I can’t believe 
you're a murderer and I can’t see you 
hang. I can’t let you stay here either.” 

“Holy Smoke!” Monty breathed. 
“Gonna look kind of sudden, ain’t it?” 

“Not for a cowpuncher. You can tell 
old man Kinslev you just got the urge to 
drift. Listen, Monty.” Impulsively Rock 
gripped his shoulder. “You’ve played hell, 
but it needn’t ruin your life. Give me your 
word that you'll get out of the country 
and go straight, and nobody’ll ever know 
about this.” 

Slowly Monty closed the box and put 
it back in his pocket. He was breathing 
hard, his nostrils flaring below his nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“Will you go?” Rock asked tensely. 

For a long moment Monty hesitated, his 
eyes flicking back and forth across Rock’s 
face. Finally he said, “I don’t know, 
Rock.” 

Rock stepped back, cold as ice. Deliber- 
ately he took out his watch and flipped 
open the case. Then he closed it again 
with a snap. 

“You’ve got four hours to make up 
your mind. Be out of town by midnight, 
Monty, or I’m coming after you.” 

Rock swung out of the room and closed 
the door, swearing in futile anger. As he 
emerged from the dark hallway, he saw 
Eileen Kinsley rise quickly from her chair 
in the lobby. Her long dark hair curled 
softly at the collar of her white blouse, 
and the clear gray eyes that Rock knew so 
well were sparkling with eagerness. 

“Hello, stranger,” she called gaily. 
“Where in the world have you been keep- 
ing yourself?” 


Rock ducked his head and took plenty 
of time in getting his hat off, fighting for 
self control. By the time he came to a 
slow halt before her he was his usual cool 
self. “Hello, Eileen,’ he drawled with a 
smile. ‘“How’s everything at the Box K?” 

“Fine,” she said and smiled quickly to 
hide the worried frown that had started 
to gather. “What’s new, Rock?” 

“I got one of those bank robbers,” he 
said matter-of-factly. “Recovered over 
half the loot.” 

“Oh, Rock, that’s wonderful!” she cried, 
her eyes shining. “Merry Christmas!” ~~ 

Rock laughed, embarrassed by the 
warm glow of pride stealing through him. 

Eileen turned serious, although she was 
still smiling. “You know, that was a heavy 
loss for a town this size. The banker 
couldn’t meet it. He was broke, and some 
of the rest of us were badly bent.” 

“Yeah, I know.” Rock paused, then 
added quietly, “I'll get the rest of it be- 
fore I’m through.” 

“Know who’s got it?” 

“Yeah. Todd Mason.” 

“Todd Mason!” she echoed. “Why, I 
thought he’d left the country long ago.” 

“Yeah,” Rock said, not meeting her 
gaze, “that’s what we all thought.” 

“Where is he now?” 

Rock looked up with a quizzical grin. 
“If I knew where he was,” he said re- 
proachfully, “I wouldn’t be standing here 
now.” 

She laughed merrily as she laid a warm 
friendly hand on his arm. At that mo- 
ment Monty strode into the lobby, .and 
Rock quickly stepped back, drawling 
smoothly, “I was about to run off with 
your lady friend.” 

“You wouldn’t get far,” 
with a tight grin. 

“Well, is that so?” Eileen said indig- 
nantly. “Wouldn’t I have anything to say 
about that?” 

Monty hesitated, glancing narrowly 
from Eileen to Rock and back again. The 
girl laughed at his discomfiture, then 
turned to Rock. 

“Come to church with us,” 
“There'll be a good program.” 


Monty retorted 


she urged. 
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Rock flashed a look down at his battered 
clothes and at the gunbelt sagging promi- 
nently around his waist. “Good gosh!” he 
blurted. “Can’t you just see that congrega- 
tion scatter?” 

“Fiddlesticks,” she scoffed, and the way 
she wrinkled her nose took the sting out 
of her next words. “They know you're a 
wild sort of a proposition. That’s why they 
asked you to take a star, but they’ll love 
you when they find out about the money 
you've recovered.” 

“Maybe,” Rock said dubiously, “but I 
got a hunch they’ll like me better if I 
stick to sheriffing.” He glanced again at 
Monty, and it was then that he spotted the 
bulge of a gun under his friend’s coat. 
With a supreme effort Rock kept his voice 
level. “You two go ahead. TIl see you 
later.” 


OCK turned, cold-eyed, out of the 
hotel, feeling with dreadful certain- 
ty that the trouble he had hoped to avoid 
was going to blow up in his face. It would 
depend on Eileen. If she unwittingly 
urged Monty to stay, he would stay. And 
Monty Wade was like greased lightning 
with a gun. 

Rock avoided the excited crowd hover- 
ing around the front of the sheriff's office 
and went directly to his living quarters 
at the rear of the building. The small 
room was tidy, the bed carefully made, 
which proved that Joe had not been too 
busy during his absence. Rock was just 
pulling his coat off when Joe entered, 
grinning broadly. 

“How does it feel to be a hero?” he 
asked gaily. 

Rock’s answer was short. “I wouldn’t 
know.” 

Joe laughed, then quickly sobered. “f 
hunted up old Abe so he could put that 
saddle bag full of money back in the 
vault. That was a good haul, Rock.” 

“That wasn’t all I got.” Rock pulled the 
belt out of his pocket and handed it over, 
meeting Joe’s astonished gaze squarely. 
“I forgot this awhile ago,” he said evenly. 
“See that Abe gets it, will you?” 

“Will I! My gosh!” The Adam’s apple 


in Joe’s skinny throat bobbed convulsive- 
ly. Then he beamed. “Get your clothes 
changed, cowboy. I want to go with you 
to the doin’s. Maybe some of that glory 
of yours will rub off.” 

Rock turned away, getting a stick of 
wood from the box behind the stove and 
adding it to the fire. “I’m not goin’.” His 
voice sounded sullen. 

“Aw, sure you're goin’,” Joe protested. 
“Everybody’s goin’. Forget Todd Mason 
for awhile, Rock. This is a time for peace, 
don’t you know it?” 

“Peace hell!” Rock straightened, his 
teeth bared in a bitter snarl. “You can’t 
have peace just by wishing for it!” He 
saw the shocked look on Joe’s face, but 
he couldn’t stop. “You and the rest of 
these folks buy your peace for a hundred 
and fifty bucks a month, but I’m not in 
on the deal!” 

Joe’s face suddenly flamed. He shifted 
his feet awkwardly, looking everywhere 
except at Rock. “Shucks, Rock, I never 
meant—” i 

Rock dragged in a deep breath and held 
it till his chest ached. “Forget it, Joe,” 
he said then, gruffly. “I’m just sour. Tired, 
I guess. You go ahead and have yourself 
a good time.” 

“Well, I: hate to leave you. Especially 
on Christmas Eve.” Joe grinned uncer- 
tainly. “Itd do you good, Rock. You 
sound kinda like you’re gettin’ homesick 
or somethin’.” 

“Homesick!” Rock snorted. “How could 
I be homesick when I never had a home?” 

“Easy. You can be lots sicker for some- 
thin’ you never had, don’t you know it? 
Somethin’ you know about, you got some 
memories that ain’t so good. But when 
you’re just dreamin’—” 

“Get out of here!” Rock yelled, bran- 
dishing a stick of firewood. “Go on over 
and get your sack of candy and let me 
clean up.” 

“Well, all right.” Joe shuffled reluctant- 
ly toward the door. “I’ll be back soon’s 
it’s over.” 

“No need of it. I don’t reckon Mason 
will come waltzing in here, and I’m not 
going after him—tonight.” 
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SHAVE, clean clothes and a hot 
meal did very little toward reliev- 
ing Rock’s black mood. Eleven o’clock 
found him restlessly pacing the street, 
watching family-laden buckboards pull 
out-for surrounding ranches, listening to 


the merry calls of women and the happy - 


squeal of kids. He had seen Eileen and 
Monty return to the hotel but had avoided 
them deliberately, not wanting to verify 
his fear that they were making plans for 
the future—plans that did not include a 
move from the Box K. 

There were still a number of saddled 
horses in front of the Silver Spur, but 
the town was growing quiet when the shot 
rang out. Rock whirled and then stopped 
in his tracks, waiting for something to 
tell him where it had happened. Some- 
where in the middle of town. Cowboys 
began to straggle out of the Silver Spur, 
bunching on the board walk and staring 
around curiously. 

Automatically Rock loosened the gun in 
his holster as he hurried forward. 

“Here comes the sheriff,” someone 
called out. “Whats up, Rock? Where’s 
the shooting?” 

“I don’t know,” Rock 
“Where'd it come from?” 

“Down the street aways, sounded like.” 

The men opened a path for him, then 
fell in behind him as he strode along the 
walk, unaccountably jumpy. Stray shots 
were not uncommon, but Rock had a pre- 
monition this one was not a stray. 

As he passed Brent’s general store, he 
saw that, although the store was dark, 
the front door was ajar. He shoved his 
way inside and stopped, motioning silence. 

“Brent?” he called softly. 

A groan answered him, coming from 
somewhere on his right. Cautiously Rock 
groped his way toward the sound, not 
caring just yet to strike a light. Then, as 
his eyes became adjusted to the gloom, he 
saw the back door was wide open. 

“Find a lantern, somebody,” he ord- 
ered as he lit a match and held it high. 


They found the old storekeper huddled 
near a counter, clutching his bleeding side 
with both scrawny hands. He had been 
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badly dazed but evidently was coming out 
of it. Rock knelt beside him and hurried- 
ly examined the wound as one of the other 
men ran for the doctor. Joe joined the 
group and helped Brent take a drink. 

“Take it easy, Brent,” Rock said gently, 
as the man lay back. “This isn’t so bad. 
Got any idea who did it?” 

Brent drew in a careful breath, his eyes 
squinted from the pain. Then he whis- 
pered, “Todd Mason.” 

“Mason!” Rock snapped. “You sure?” 

Brent nodded. “I saw him plain when 
he fired. He was after grub, I reckon. 
Maybe ammunition.” í 

“Where in the devils he been?” Joe 
blurted. 

“Wherever he’s been,” Rock said grim- 
ly, “he’s figuring on puling out now.” 

“Yeah. Reckon he found out you were 
wise to him.” 

“He must have ben watching the store,” 
Brent said huskily. “I had just locked up, 
but I forgot something and came back. 
Didn’t bother with a lamp. I—guess he 
didn’t hear me til I—got real close.” 

“Better not try to talk any more,” Rock 
advised. “Doc’ll be here in a minute.” He 
rose to his feet, his fingers closing auto- 
matically over the butt of his gun. 

Joe stood up also. “Let’s go after that 
jigger, Rock. He can’t have gone far, and 
trackin’ will be easy in this snow.” 

“And I’m a blame good tracker,” a cow- 
boy said, head bobbing emphatically. 

“Two of us,” said another. “I’d sure 
admire to hang on m’ Christmas tree.” 

Joe started for the door. “Let’s go.” 

“Wait,” Rock said. 

“Wait for what?” 

“There’s something I’ve got to see 
about. Joe, you saddle my horse, will you? 


"The rest of you wait here.” 


Rock gave them no chance to argue or 
ask questions as he stalked out of the 
store and turned toward the hotel. There 
was no doubt in his mind that Monty had 
lied to him. He had known where Mason 
was and had warned him that he better 
get out of town. If he knew now where 
Mason was heading, he was going to tell 
Rock Bradden. 
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HE lamp was turned low and the 

clerk was not in evidence as Rock 
strode through the lobby, the sound of his 
boots dulled by the worn carpet. Not for 
a moment did he hesitate. He thrust open 
Monty’s door, saw his friend standing, 
startled, in the middle of the room. Then 
he stepped well into the room and slam- 
med the door behind him. 

“Monty—” he began, then broke off to 
make a desperate stab for his .45. 

Monty’s hand had streaked toward his 
gun, and at the same time he lunged at 
Rock. Rock ducked aside, trying to evade 
the charge, but Monty’s left shoulder 
caught him in the chest and knocked him 
spinning. As he went down, he heard the 
deafening crash of a gun behind him and 
knew that Todd Mason had been behind 
that door. Other shots followed. 

Rock lit rolling and came up hard 
against the wall, feeling the sting of lead 
on his neck. In one continuous movement 
he plunged to his feet and whirled, his 
gun flaming almost before he came 
around. Mason was slammed back against 
the door by that first slug, but he clung 
to his gun, got off one more wild shot and 
Rock sent a bullet through his brain. 

In the stifling smoke Rock wheeled to 
see Monty down beside the bed, struggl- 
ing to get up. He reached him just as 
the cowboy collapsed and turned him 
swiftly over onto his back, but there was 
nothing he could do. Monty had taken 
Mason’s first slug full in the chest. 

“You oughta knock,” he said, trying to 
grin. “Busted in like a—locoed bronc.” 

“Monty, why didn’t you yell?” 

“No time. Todd’s—too fast.” 

Monty lifted a trembling hand to his 
shirt pocket and pulled out the little white 
box, pressing it into Rock’s hand. He tried 
once more to speak, his blue eyes glinting 
feverishly. Then the glint faded out.... 

Rock was just climbing to his feet when 
Joe burst into the room, followed by the 
cowboys who had wanted to ride with the 
posse. They stopped short, staring first 
at Monty and then at Mason. 

Rock’s hand closed tightly around the 
little white box. “Mason must have fol- 
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lowed me here. If it hadn’t been for 
Monty, he’d have got me cold.” 

He was aware of their incredulous ex- 
clamations but didn’t really hear them. 
Shouldering his way to the door, he 
turned down the hall with dragging steps, 
thinking only, Eileen must never know. 

She stood at the foot of the stairway, 
her fluffy white robe but little whiter than 
her face. “Rock, what is it?” she whis- 
pered fearfully. “What happened?” 

Rock forced his legs to carry him with- 
in reach of her. “There’s been a fight,” he 
said heavily. “Monty saved my life.” 

“And—Monty?” 

Rock couldn’t met her gaze. He took 
her hand and pressed the box into it. 

For a moment Eileen just stared at it. 
Then she bowed her head and swayed 
against him, crying silently. Rock held 
her, steeling himself. “You thought a lot 
of him, didn’t you?” 

“I loved him. Everyone did. He was 
such a cheerful, happy-go-lucky boy.” 
She drew back, fishing for a handkerchief 
“I was going to miss him, anyway.” 

“Anyway?” Rock echoed blankly. 

“Yes.” She looked up, then looked 
quickly away as if embarrassed. “When 
I told him tonight I couldn’t marry him, 
he said he was leaving.” 

Rock was stunned, incapable of thought. 
Something in fhose grav eyes seemed to 
reach out to him, then recede. 

“Eileen,” he said and stopped. 

For a long moment she looked up at 
him, searching his face for the thoughts 
he couldn’t express. Then, with a tremu- 
lous smile, she placed a hand on his cheek. 

“You thick-headed darling,” she said 
softly. “It’s been you for a long time, but 
I couldn’t say anything either. Until to- 
night. I told Monty.” 

Rock folded his long arms around her, 
fearfully at first, but with increasing pres- 
sure as the full meaning of her words 
surged through him. Suddenly, as the old 
clock in the lobby, started its soft melodi- 
ous chiming, he buried his face in her 
hair, his eyes tightly shut. 

Midnight had come—and gone. It was 
Christmas. 0 © © 
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“Take this girl back and put her on 
the stage—unharmed,” said Jacklin 


FROM TUCSON 


by DEAN OWEN 


When his brother brought Josie home, Cal reckoned he'd 


have a fight on his hands—and a woman in his arms! 


HEN his brother did not return from 

Tucson within the week as he had 
promised, Cal Gorman decided he could 
no longer be without a rifle. This morning 
he had seen fresh hoofprints beyond the 
windmill and knew that during the night 
a horseman had studied the house from 
that vantage point. And on one of the 
six-by-six windmill supports was the mark 
of a knife and on the ground a fresh pile 
of shavings. 

Burke had taken the only rifle to Tuc- 
son with him which meant that if the 
Jacklin bunch decided to make trouble, 
Cal would be caught trying to hold the 
place with only a revolver. 

As he swung through Refugio Canyon 
he cursed his brother silently. Burke had 
twelve years on him and by this time 
should be settled. But there was a wild- 
ness in Burke that would not be tamed. 
Sometimes Cal thought of quitting. and 
going to work for the S.P. You could get 
a job easily because they were pushing 
track east from Yuma. But he knew 
Burke would either let the ranch go to 


ruin, gamble it away or maybe let Tom 
Jacklin take over. In a way, he sup- 
posed, you couldn’t blame Burke too 
much. Losing Helen had been a blow, 
even though Cal suspected Helen had 
more peace in her grave than she ever had 
in the seven years she had been married 
to Burke. 

As usual Burke had broken his prom- 
ise. He had some kind of business to take 
care of in Tucson, he said. He would be 
back in a week. Here it was two weeks. 
Likely Burke was lying in back of: some 
cantina, waiting to get the tequilla out of 
his brain so he could drive the buckboard 
home. 

Then, as Cal rode toward Palehurst’s 
Store, he was hit with a dread possibility. 
Perhaps Jacklin had jumped Burke and 
now Burke’s body was lying out in that 
flat and angry desert that stretched clear 
to Tucson. The thought sobered him. The 
gray eyes in his angular face were sud- 
denly thoughtful as he moved slowly 
toward the two-story frame building set 
back from the Tucson road. 
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AALEHURST must have seen him 
coming because his lank form ap- 

peared on the shadowed porch and a 

white-sleeved arm lifted in a signal to, 

ride in. Cal tied his horse in the shade 
of the big combination way station, mer- 
cantile and saloon. 

“Seen you out there,” Palehurst said, 
the wrinkles at the corners of his eyes 
deepening as he squinted against the sun. 
“Figured you’d want to know there ain’t 
none of the Jacklin 2H crowd around to 
make you trouble.” 

With a wide shoulder Cal broke passage 
through the double screen doors. He 
asked Palehurst if he had a second-hand 
rifle for sale cheap, then beat the dust 
out of his hat on a denim clad leg. 

Palehurst laid out two rifles on the 
counter beside the coffee mill. The first 
one Cal discarded instantly. He had no 
use for the Sharpes, powerful as it might 
be. He took a .30-.30 Winchester. The 
stock was scored and there was rust on 
the outside of the barrel, but inside it was 
clean. It would have to do until Burke 
got home with some money. He paid 
Palehurst twelve dollars for the rifle and 
bought a box of shells. 

Palehurst made change from the twenty 
dollar gold piece Cal gave him. Palehurst 
said, “Whats eatin’ Jacklin? Him and 
Quince was in here yesterday pawin’ the 
dirt and tellin’ it bad about you and 
Burke.” 

Cal nodded. “I’ve heard about it.” 

“Claimed you and Burke been gettin’ 
away with 2H Morgans.” 

“Accusing a man of rustling horses,” 
said Cal, inspecting the rifle, “is a good 
way to get your brains shot out.” 

“Well, it does seem odd to me,” Pale- 
hurst said, wiping his hands on an apron 
that had once been white, “how Jacklin 
keeps movin’ them horses around on his 
2H range. But no matter where he moves 
’em, the rustlers always know where to 
look.” 

Cal’s gray eyes found Palehurst’s face. 
“Yeah,” he said thoughtfully, “it sure is 
odd.” 


Palehurst nodded. His brown hair was 
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heavily streaked with gray. “I guess 
Burke was sore when Jacklin showed up 
in Revere last night and spoiled Burke’s 
game with the judge.” 

“You mean Burke’s back?” And when 
Palehurst nodded, Cal went on, “What’s 
Burke want with the judge?” 

“I dunno, but I heard tell he was raisin’ 
old Ned in Revere last night, tryin’ to 
find Judge Harris. And then Jacklin 
and his boys rode into town and Burke 
had to beat it with the woman.” 

It took Cal a moment for this to settle 
in his mind, then he said, “So Burke 
has gone and brought another girl home 
with him.” 

Palehurst saw the anger on the brown 
young face and said, as if this would 
temper his statement, “I hear she’s a 
looker.” 

“They’re all lookers, 
Burke brings home.” 

The sound of hoofs in the soft dust 
outside caused Cal to swing around. 
Through the dirty front window he saw 
Quince dismount and come stomping into 
the store on his long legs. Cal laid down 
the rifle and hipped around against the 
counter so that his belted .44 was within 
easy reach. 

“Hello, Gorman,” Quince said in his 
rough voice, looking Cal over. “I thought 
that was your horse out there.” 

Cal swallowed. According to the stories 
that were going around, the Jacklin 2H 
foreman should have either called Cal 
Gorman a rustler to his face or pulled a 
gun and got it over with. But the tall man, 
stooped a little at the shoulders and 
bowed in the legs, got a bottle of beer 
from Palehurst and took it to one of the 
tables against the wall. He slid a lean 
hip over the edge of the table, his eyes 
still on Cal. He took out a knife, flipped 
a button on the hilt and a blade leaped 
out. He began trimming the edge of the 
table with it. 

“I got a message for you, Gorman,” 
Quince said. 

Cal walked over, hating himself for 
obeying Quince and yet not wishing to 
anger the man needlessly. 


the ones that 
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plicate 
woman. 


TOG CE looked at him a long moment 
out of his green eyes, then said qui- 
etly, “You tell Burke it’s gettin’ damn 
late in the day.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

Quince glanced across the big rcom ai 
Palehurst who was puttering behind his 
counter and paying no attention to them. 
Then he said to Cal, “You tell Burke. 
He’ll know what I mean.” 

Cal met’ the narrowed green eyes a 
moment, then said, “You were out at the 
ranch last night.” 

“How you figure that?” 

“Somebody was watching the house. 
While they watched they whittled some 
on the windmill.” He looked down at the 
knife blade peeling thin slivers off the 
underside of the table edge. 

Quince flushed slightly, then closed the 
knife. “A man can get into some bad 
habits,” he said, and laughed a little 
self-consciously. Then he finished his bot- 
tle of beer and went outside. He boarded 
his horse and headed down the road 
toward Revere. 

Palehurst said, when Quince’s dust was 
still settling, “I sure had a bad minute 
there. I figured he was going to pull a 
gun on you.’ 

Cal made no rerl. He carried his rifle 
and shells outside and rode north. When 
he was a hundred yards away from Pale- 
hurst’s Store he felt perspiration break 
out on his baek: He swallowed in a dry 
throat as reaetiomw set in. He. wasn’t any 
gunman. He hated fighting and the 
thought of maybe killing a man set his 
scalp to crawling. 

Had the 2H foreman been in the mood, 
he could have shot Cal down and that 
would have been the end of it. Cal shiv- 
ered slightly at the thought. 

An hour later when he swung through 
the gate to the Hub he saw, beside the 
unpainted shingled house, a clothesline 
filled with wash dresses and feminine un- 
dergarments. He felt more angered at 
Burke than at any time since they had 
come to the Hub eight years ago. Here 
they were up to their ears in trouble 
with Tom Jacklin, and Burke had to com- 


it by bringing home another 


URKE saw him 
coming, for now 
he flung open the door 
and came stomping 
across what had once 
been Helen’s flower 
bed, his thick arm 
around the waist of a 
scrawny looking girl with pale yellow 
“This here is Josie,’ Burke said, as if 
Cal should be overjoyed. “Me and her 
met up at Ormsby’s Dance Hall in Tuc- 
son.” 

Cal was unsaddling his roan and now 
he turned to give the girl a flat, level 
stare. He saw the color mount to her 
cheeks. She wasn’t as thin as he had at 
first supposed. Maybe it was just her 
cotton wash dress that seemed a size too 
small. It was short and Cal could see her 
straight brown legs. 

Josie said, a sort of pleading in her blue 
eyes, “We were going to be married last 
night in Revere. But—” 

Cal looked at his brother. “So that’s 
why you wanted Judge Harris.” 

“You heard about it then.” 

Without answering, he turned the horse 
into the corral. Josie followed him over. 
“We would have been married,” she said, 
that pleading still in her eyes, “but some 
men rode into town and we had to leave.” 

“Jacklin and his bunch,” Burke said, 
coming up behind her. “Josie said we 
sbould’ve got married in Tucson. Reckon 
now maybe she was right.” 

As Cal looked at his burly brother he 
wondered what any woman could see in 
him. He wasn’t handsome. He had a belly 
starting to balloon out over his belt. His 
black hair never seemed combed. Now as 
Cal looked at him he remembered what a 
neighbor had told him once. “You got to 
make up your mind to cne thing. Burke 
is no damn good.” 

Josie said, “You understand about us 
trying to get married last night, don’t 
you?” 


Cal felt sick inside... 


“You make it sound important,” Cal 
said, and pulled the baling wire loop 
down over a post on the corral gate to 
lock it. 

“It is important,” Josie said, her cheeks 
flaming. “I—I don’t want you to think I’m 
a—” 
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it did something to a man to whip his older brother. 


Cal said‘ angrily, “First girl out of a 
dance hall I ever saw who was so all-fired 
particular about getting married.” 

Burke’s dark eyes were ugly. “Get in 
the house, Josie.” 

But the girl didn’t move. She had spirit, 
anyway. Cal had to give her credit for 


that. And she was cuter than most of the 
girls Burke brought home. There was 
something clean, fresh-washed about her. 
The cotton dress was old and frayed a lit- 
tle around the hem, but it was clean and 
ironed. He tried not to look at her breasts, 
so firm and pointed against the front of 
the too-tight dress. 

“I won’t have you two fighting because 
of me,” Josie said firmly. “I’ll leave first.” 
She peered up at the big, scowling man at 
her side. “I mean it, Burke.” 


UDDENLY Cal hated his brother, 
hated him for driving his first wife to 
an early grave. He wondered if this girl 
had any idea what it was like to live with 
a man like Burke. He guessed she didn’t. 
Then*she crossed the yard on her long 
brown legs and took down her wash from 
the line and carried it into the house. 
Burke stood a moment clenching and 
unclenching his big hands. “You’re sore 


about the girl.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“But this one’s different, Cal,” Burke 
said, losing the truculence he had dis- 
played in front of Josie. 

“They’re all different. They stay around 
till you spend all your cash on them. Then 
they pick up with a teamster or a drum- 
mer and leave you flat.” 

“Im going to marry this one,” Burke 
said. - 

“Do you really think it’s necessary?” 

Burke took a step forward, glaring 
down at his younger brother. For a mo- 
ment Cal stiffened, waiting. He’d met 
these situations with Burke before, met 
them head on. Since his fifteenth birthday 
they had all ended the same. That was 
seven years ago. 

Changing the subject, Cal said, “Quince 
was in Palehurst’s today.” 

Burke was instantly on his guard. 
“What'd that son want?” 

“He told me to tell you that it was get- 
ting late in the day.” 

Burke went pale around his thin mouth. 
There wasn’t much resemblance between 
the two. Burke was big, heavy through 
the shoulders and middle, his legs long 
and too thin for the weight of his upper 
body. Cal had none of his brother’s heft. 
But he was solidly built and what he 
lacked in height he made up in speed. 

Cal said, “Quince was over here last 
night. He watched the house for a while.” 

Burke chewed a thin lower lip. “Did 
you see him here?” 

“He whittled on our windmill. Go look 
for yourself. You know how he is with a 
knife.” He watched the play of emotions 
across Burke’s face, then said, “You keep 
away from Quince, you hear?” 

“TIl see whoever I damn please.” Burke 
took another step forward. His eyes were 
bloodshot and he needed a shave. What- 
ever he’d been drinking in Tucson was 
boiling in him enough to bring out the 
meanness. 

Burke said, “I’ve taken all I’m goin’ to 
off you today—” 

Beyond Burke’s thick body Cal could 
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see Josie’s face at the window peering at 
them. 

He looked at his brother. ‘“Let’s not 
fight in front of her.” He smiled thinly. 
“Besides, we both know how it’ll end if we 
do.” 

Burke turned as if to look back at the 
house, then smashed a fist against the side 
of Cal’s head, driving the younger man to 
his knees. Cal twisted aside, avoiding the 
upward plunge of Burke’s knee that was 
aimed for his face. He scampered along 
the ground on all fours but Burke kicked 
him solidly on the thich and it tumbled 
him against the fence. Then he was on his 
feet, his fists reaching for the heavy fece. 


He found it, knuckles on the point of the ` 


jaw and Burke dropped into the dust. 


S HE always did after these things 
were over, Cal felt sick inside. He 
looked toward the house, but Josie’s face 
was no longer at the window. It did some- 
thing to a man to be able to whip his older 
brother. A man should look up to an older 
brother, find some solidity, some strength. 
But he had been able to whip Burke since 
his fifteenth birthday. It was when Burke 
and Helen had first been married. A hand- 
some, patient woman, Helen had taken 
Burke’s drunken abuse, and when Burke 
struck her across the face for some fancied 
remark, Cal had whipped him. Cal had 
packed up that night, but Helen begged 
him to stay. She said that when a woman 
married a man the gate behind her was 
closed. She had to stick with him. That 
night at supper Burke had apologized. 

Burke stirred in the dust and sat up, 
shaking his head. Cal caught his brother 
by the wrist and pulled him to his feet. 
With a corner of his bandanna he wiped a 
trickle of blood from Burke’s chin. Burke 
gripped the top rail of the corral in his big 
hands, his head bowed. 

Cal said, “I’m sorry, Burke.” 

Burke shook his big head slowly from 
side to side. “Did Josie see it?” 

“I don’t think so, Burke.” He put a hand 
on Burke’s arm. “We’ve got two hundred 
head ready for market. Let’s peddle those 
cows and I’ll take half. You keep the 


ranch. I’ll go somewhere else and get a 
fresh start. We—we just don’t seem to hit 
it off.” 

Burke’s hands dropped from the corral 
rail and he straightened his shoulders. 
There was a tight set to his mouth. “I need 
you, Cal. You’re the only thing that keeps 
me going. Don’t leave. Please.” 

Cal looked up at him, knowing it was 
the same old story. Fight and then apolo- 
gize. Temper and whiskey and women. 
Then the period when Burke did his share 
of the chores and made glowing plans for 
the future. And then the same old cycle 
al! over again. 

Cal said. “We’ll see how it works out.” 

Ca] saddled his roan and when Burke 
wanted to know where he was going, Cal 
said he noticed some of the fence on the 
east line of their Hub was down. It was 
just an excuse. He wanted to get away 
and think. 

Burke hung his head. “Keeping the 
fence up is my job. TIl tend to it.” 

From the saddle Cal said, “You stay 
with your girl. I’ll handle your chores for 
a few days.” He thought of what a big lie 
that was. He was always handling Burke’s 
chores. 

Cal suddenly remembered something. 
“How did that business of yours work out 
in Tucson? Or was that just an excuse to 
cut loose sozin?” e 

Burke looked up at him and licked his 
cut lip. “I—it was all right. But I—” 

“And vou came h-me broke again. You 
never did tell me what kind of business 
you were taking c>re of over there.” 

Burke didn’t say anything. He just 
turned and walked quickly back to the 
house. 


P OR the next hour, 
whenever Cal tried 

to reach a logical con- 
clusion in his thinking, 
he always came up 
against a blank wall. 
Burke was playing 
some black and deadly 
game. And Burke wasn’t smart enough 
for that sort of thing. The whole world 
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was going to crash in on top of Burke. 

Cal was straightening a rotted fence 
post when he heard the ominous tromp of 
hoofs near the road. As some riders cut 
around the edge of a hill, Cal made a fran- 
tic lunge for the post where he had looped 
his gun and belt. But Tom Jacklin spurred 
in and cut him off with a harsh command 
and the thrust of a rifle muzzle against 
Cal’s chest. Cal looked from Jacklin’s 
smooth round face to Quince who sat his 
saddle hipped over, a sullenness on his 
narrow features. The rest of the crew— 
five riders, all armed—pulled up a dozen 
yards behind. 

There was a gone feeling in the pit of 
Cal’s stomach. He had seen Jacklin around 
Revere a few times in the year the rancher 
had been here. But this was the first time 
they had met face to face since the trouble 
started and Jacklin had been making his 
accusations. What a.fool he was to let 
them catch him out here, Cal thought. 
Carelessly leaving his gun on the fence 
post. And instantly he blamed the girl. 
As he had worked on the fence he kept 
thinking of Josie and his brother together. 
The thought sickened him. 

Jacklin swung down. He was short and 
plump, with the type of face that would 
never tan. The tip of his button nose was 
sunburned and had peeled. The man was 
money, you could tell that; expensive 
silk shirt, whipcord tailored pants and 
benchmade boots. He cuffed, back a fawn- 
colored hat and peered at Cal for a long 
moment, his gaze steady and without mal- 
ice. : 

Then he said, “I’ve heard some things 
about you, Cal. You’re a hard worker. 
You keep the Hub going. And you take 
a drink but you don’t go crazy like—well, 
like some people I know.” 

Quince had taken out his knife and from 
the saddle was whittling a slice off the top 
of a fence post, letting the slivers fall to 
the ground. He saw Cal looking at him 
and smiled faintly and put away the knife. 

Cal said, “And I’ve heard some things 
about you, Jacklin. You’ve accused me of 
rustling your horses.” 

Jacklin lifted a plump hand, let it fall. 
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“I didn’t accuse you personally,” he said 
his brown eyes carrying a meaning Cal 
didn’t fail to catch. 

“And Burke’s no rustler, either,” Cal 
said heatedly, wondering now as he always 
did why he always sprang to the defense 
of his older brother: why he had to. 
“Burke’s taken a long time to settle down, 
that’s all.” 

“Quite a long time,” Jacklin observed. 

_ “By the time a man’s thirty-four he should 
have his boots planted solid—if he’s ever 
going to plant them.” 

“Before you go accusing people you bet- 
ter have some proof,” Cal said. 

‘Tve got the proof now. You've got all 
your money in cows, I understand.” 

Cal riodded, something about Jacklin’s 
calm statement making his heart pound. 

Jacklin said, “Then how come Burke 
can spend seven hundred dollars in Tucson 
in two weeks?” 

“I don’t believe it,” Cal managed to say, 
trying to put indignation into his voice. 

“A friend of mine was in Tucson at the 
same time,” Jacklin went on. “According 
to my friend, seven hundred dollars: was 
a conservative estimate.” 


AL GORMAN’S face showed a sud- 
den strain. He searched wildly for 

something that would give him solid foot- 
ing agaig. His eyes shifted to Quince’s nar- 
row, speculative gaze. To Jacklin he said, 
“Maybe you could start looking close to 
the home pasture for the man who’s steal- 
ing your horses. Ever think of that?” And 
when he saw Jacklin’s faint surprise, he 
went on, “Sometimes a man gets so set 
against his neighbors that he can’t see the 
fire in his own wood box.” 

“You can say it plainer than that,” Jack- 
lin snapped. 

Cal said, “Quince was hanging around 
our place last night. Why?” 

Quince stepped down quickly from his 
„horse, his bowed legs bent at the knees. 
“What’re you tryin’ to say, Gorman?” 

Jacklin turned to look at his foreman 
for a moment. “Answer the man, Quince. - 
What were you doing at the Hub last 
night? If you were there.” 
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“I was watching the corral,” Quince 
said. “If I’d seen a 2H horse in that corral 
I was going to start shooting.” He looked 
at Jaeklin. “If it was me I wouldn’t waste 
rope on the Gorman brothers.” 

Jacklin appeared thoughtful a moment, 
then he peered at Cal. “This brings me to 
the point of our meeting. I’m a patient 
man. I came here from New Mexico to 
raise horses. I like it here and I’ve got a 
lot of money tied up in those Morgans. 
When a man steals a horse from me it’s the 
same as reaching in my pocket and steal- 
ing my money.” 

Quince said, “We’ve got this one.” He 
jerked a thumb at Cal. “Let’s get it over 
with.” i 

Jacklin shook his head, still watching 
Cal. “Where I come from we have only 
one medicine for horse thieves.” He wait- 
ed a moment, then said, “The next horse 
I miss that can be laid to the 2H won’t 
bring any talk. It'll be action instead. You 
follow me, Cal?” 

Cal only glared at him, trying to show 
the rancher that there wasn’t any crawling 
fear in the pit of his stomach. 

Jacklin said, his round face still show- 
ing no anger. “Next time, Cal, I’m going 
to hang you.” 

Cal watched them ride off. Then he got 
his gun and his horse and cut rapidly for 
the ranch. He’d settle this business with 
Burke, he vowed, once and for all? 


HEN Cal got back to the house Josie 
was ironing the clothes she had 
washed. Burke sat at a table, a fresh bot- 
tle of whiskey at his elbow. He was drink- 
ing out of the bottle and his eyes were red- 
rimmed and belligerent. From the symp- 
toms Cal guessed Burke and Josie had had 
a quarrel. 
This was not the time to brace his broth- 
er about Jacklin, Cal knew, so he waited. 
Josie got supper. She could cook, which 


was a revelation to Cal. The other girls 


Burke had brought home were an untal- 
ented lot. 

All through the meal no one spoke. 
Burke barely tasted his food, then went 
- back to his bottle. Cal would have taken 


the bottle from him forcibly, but he didn’t 
want a scene in front of the girl. Besides, 
she might as well know what she was get- 
ting into, and the sooner the better. She 
might yet leave before it was too late. 

When Cal helped her clear off the table, 
she said, ““We’re driving to Revere ‘in the 
morning to be married.” 

Cal made no comment. He sat down 
and mended a bridle while Josie did the 
dishes. His eyes kept straying to her slen- 
der figure bent over the dishpan. A wisp 
of yellow hair kept falling over her face. 
She would lift a wet hand from the pan 
and brush it aside. Once she smeared soap- 
suds across one cheek. She turned around, 
caught Cal looking at her and blushed. 

“Guess I’ll bunk in the barn,” Cal said, 
covering an exaggerated yawn with the 
back of his hand. He rose from a chair, 
wondering how many other times he had 
let Burke have the house alone with a 
woman. 

Josie looked frightened. “I—I’d just as 
soon you stayed here.” 

Cal frowned at her, then shifted his gaze 
to Burke at the table. “But you two—” 

She crossed the room and held up a 
blanket over an old cot on the opposite 
side of the room where Burke afd Cal 
slept in the double bunks. “See,” she said 
brightly, “I can screen off the bed.” She 
turned to Burke. “You understand, don’t 
you?” 

Burke only took a pull at his bottle, 
staring through the window at the deepen- 
ing shadows across the yard. 

Cal helped her string a rope across one 
corner of the room; and then he hung a 
big double blanket over it, making an ef- 
fective screen. 

Burke glowered at him. “I tell you one 
thing,” he said. Cal knew that note in 
Burke’s voice. He didn’t like it at all. And 
Burke was wearing his gun, a thing he 
rarely did in the house. “You’re goin’ to 
stay away from this wife!” 

Cal saw the quick pain on Josie’s face. 
He should have been angered, but it was 
such an old, old story. Whenever Burke 
got drunk he blamed the unhappiness of 
his other marriage on Cal. 
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Cal said, “I never touched Helen and 
you know it.” 

“Yeah,” Burke said, his voice heavy 
with sarcasm, “you was just.a brother to 
her.” 

Cal felt his cheeks flush. It was one 
thing to have. Burke accuse him when 
they were alone. But now there was Josie 
and her eyes were wide and frightened. 


IHERE was the sudden crack of two 

rifle shots close together, sounding 
fairly close to the house. Cal turned down 
the lamp on the table. Drawing the rifle 
he had bought at Palehurst’s, he started 
to unbar the door, but Burke brushed him 
aside, as another rifle shot put its angry 
sound into the darkness. 

“Pll see what it is,’ Burke said, and 
stepped outside and closed the door. 

When Burke had gone, Josie said, “Was 
somebody shooting at the house?” 

Cal shook his head. He was listening to 
the sounds of Burke’s horse moving out of 
the yard and in the general direction of 
the windmill. > 

Josie sat on the cot, gripping her knees. 
“I didn’t know he’d been married before.” 

Somehow just seeing her sitting there, 
untying the ribbon that held her hair an- 


gered him. The hair, soft and yellow, fell ae 


loosely to her shoulders. “What if he did 
have another wife?” Cal snapped. “A girl 
he picks up at Ormsby’s Dance Hall can’t 
be too particular. You’re lucky he even 
wants to marry you.” 

She rose, her face white. “I want you to 
know this, Cal Gorman. Burke didn’t pick 
me up at the dance hall. He took me there. 
L was clerking at Mrs. Leemert’s store 
when Burke met me.” 

“And he was spending money like a fool 
and you figured this was a chance to get 
yourself a rich husband.” 

Anger was bright in her eyes. “Have 
you ever thought what it is like for a wom- 
an to be alone in this country? Without 
family, with no friends?” 

“A pretty woman like you shouldn’t 
have any trouble getting along,” he said, 
wanting to hurt her. He turned to look out 
the window, but he could barely make out 


the silhouette of the barn in the dark- 
ness. 

She said, “I know Burke is no bargain. 
But he told me he had a ranch with his 
younger brother. And that we’d be one 
big family.” She crossed the room, stand- 
ing very near so that he could catch the 
scent of her hair. Lilac, he thought it was. 
Her breasts stirred softly with her breath- 
ing. “I wanted a home,” she went on. “A 
girl is lucky to get married at all. Don’t 
you see?” 

“You could have had other chances.” 

She looked down at her clenched hands. 
“Yes. But I wouldn’t settle for anything 
less than marriage.” 

He laughed. “You play around Tucson 
two weeks with Burke, you ride all the 
way from Tucson in a wagon. And still 
you’re not married.” 

She raised her eyes. “I haven’t been a 
wife to him—not yet I haven’t.” 

“Burke wouldn’t wait. I know him too 
well.” 

“He’s waited this time.” She laughed 


This was the first time they had met 
face to face since the trouble began 
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bitterly. “That’s what we were arguing 
about when you came in. That’s why he 
got his bottle.” She looked at him. “Why 
else do you think he’s resorting to mar- 
riage?” 

She put a hand on his wrist, her fingers 
warm against his flesh. She said, “I want 
us to be friends, Cal. I know you and 
Burke fought today. You knocked him 
down. Whatever there is between you 
must stop. This is my one chance for se- 
curity. I don’t want you to mess it up for 
me.” Her voice held a desperate plea. 

Suddenly he felt pity for her. He put 
out his hands wondering at the feel of her 
soft shoulders under his fingers. “Josie,” 
he said, his voice choking. 

The door opened and Burke walked in. 
He looked at them standing together and 
Cal wheeled aside, shielding the girl’s 
body with his own. But Burke barred the 
door and removed his gun belt. He hung 
it on a peg and then turned down the blan- 
kets on his bunk. He seemed stone sober. 
In the lamplight his face looked old and 
sick, 

“Better get some sleep, Josie,” he said. 
“We got to be up early to drive to Revere.” 


EXT morning Cal 

rode out of the yard 
as the first dawnlight was 
laying its colors across the 
basin. He followed the 
tracks Burke’s horse had 
made during the night. 
The tracks led to another 
set of tracks where a 
horseman had sat waiting. 
There were heel prints on 
the ground where two men had stood and 
talked; a couple of smoked-down cig- 
arettes. A few feet away lay a stick of 
greasewood, one side showing the marks 
of a knife. On the dusty ground was a 
small pile of shavings. 

He caught Burke at the corral just as 
his brother was getting the team out. 
Burke said, “Pd admire to have you ride 
in and stand up for me.” He wore his 
Sunday suit, the one he had worn to Tuc- 
son. 


Cal said, “We’ve got to have a talk.” 
Burke was sober, and this was the time to 
get across his point. Quickly he told Burke 
of the meeting with Jacklin. “He’s not 
fooling, Burke.” 

Burke said heatedly, “He’s got his nerve 
accusing a man without proof.” 

Cal put a hand on Burke’s arm. “Blood’s 
thicker than water, Burke. No matter 
what Jacklin says, you’re still my broth- 
er.” 

Burke looked at him a moment, seemed 
about to say something then looked 
toward the house where Josie stood in a 
clean white dress, her yellow hair slicked 
back. She was picking a few geraniums 
that had grown wild in Helen’s neglected 
flower garden. 

Something twisted in Cal. “You can’t 
marry that girl, Burke.” 

Burke looked angry for a moment, then 
his shoulders settled. “Soon as I finish up 
what I got to do, I’ll be diferent. I need a 
wife. A good woman.” 

Cal said accusingly, “Yuu met Quince 
last night.” Burke’s brows lifted, then he 
scowled as Cal went on, “I found a stick 
he’d been whittling on. Besides, I got to 
thinking. It isn’t the first time we’ve heard 
three rifle shots and then you’ve left of a 
night.” He took a‘deep breath. “You and 
Quince have been stealing Jacklin’s 
horses.” 

Burke’s lips were drawn back from his 
teeth. “If I was wearin’ my gun, I’d—” 

“You wouldn’t do anything, Burke. You 
haven’t the guts to kill a man.” 

Burke swallowed, his eyes filled with 
pain. He banged a fist against a corral 
post. “What can I do, Cal? I’m in a 
tight.” 

“You spent Quince’s share of the money 
you got for those horses. That’s right, 
isn’t it? One big two-week drunk. And 
when you sobered up you thought marry- 
ing somebody like Josie would cleanse 
you—” 

“Shut up about her!” 

“And now Quince wants his money,” 
said Cal quietly. 

Burke made no reply, but the truth was 
plain in his eyes. 
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Cal said, “We can sell enough cows to 
pay back Jacklin. And to hell with Quince. 
I'll go to Jacklin with you or go alone. I’ll 
lay the cards on the table and tell Jacklin 
to take out in cows what he figures he’s 
lost in horses.” 

“I can’t do it,” Burke said miserably. 

“You can’t marry that girl with some- 


thing like this hanging over your head.” - 


“Quince won’t hold still for that—” 

Once again that old revulsion touched 
Cal. His brother was afraid of the narrow- 
eyed 2H foreman. He was afraid of any 
man unless he had his gut full of whiskey. 

Calmly he said, “I'll handle it, Burke.” 

Burke looked sick. He made marks in 
the dust with the toe of his boot. “You 
comin’ to town with me and Josie?” 

Cal shook his head. “Stay here. Don’t 
go to town until I see Jacklin. Josie will 
understand. Tell her some kind of a story.” 

When Cal rode out of the yard, Burke 
was talking to Josie on the front steps. The 
girl nodded and went back into the house. 


NSTEAD of following the road he cut 
for the high country, following a trail 
that led around a sheer cliff, through a 
brushy bench and then into the higher 
mountains where the grass grew thick and 
green. He rode warily because he didn’t 
want Jacklin’s 2H crew to spot him and 
start shooting. But this trail would save 
hima dozen miles. And time was impor- 
tant. $ 
He was just skirting a rocky hill when 
he pulled up his roan and jumped down 
and clapped a hand over the animal’s nos- 
trils. Ahead in a park two men were haz- 
ing half a dozen head of Morgan. And 
from the pace Cal knew instantly these 
were no ordinary cowhands moving 
horses. The two. men, judging from their 
fancy gear and highpeaked hats, were 
Mexicans. They kept glancing back over 
their shoulders as they rode their spirited 
little Mexican ponies. Cal saw sunlight 
touch the brass ends of cartridges in ban- 
doliers criss-crossed over their chests. 
Each man carried a belt gun and a rifle. 
He watched them for a quarter of a mile 
until he saw another rider angle. down 


from a narrow canyon that bisected the 
park. Even from this distance he recog- 
nized the lanky 2H foreman. 

At sight of Quince one of the Mexicans 
looked up, and yelled at his companions. 
The Morgans ran on.a few yards and be- 
gan to graze. Instead of running, the two 
riders wheeled their ponies and streaked 
over to Quince who had dismounted and 
stood rolling a cigarette. 

Keeping below the ridge so he wouldn't 
be skylighted, Cal rode parallel to the po- 
sition where the three men stood talking 
in front of one of the sheer canyon walls. 
The two Mexicans were smoking now. 
They had dismounted, their ponies stand- 
ing with rumps to the sun. 

Cal swung down not fifty yards from 
the men. He drew his gun, wishing he 
could get close enough so he could over- 
hear the men. Then, suddenly, his horse 
reared, and Cal saw a rattler coiled by a 
rock, disturbed from its morning surining 
by the movements of his horse. Instinctive- 
ly Cal shifted his gun and fired. The snake 
lay quivering, its head gone. 

He looked down into the park. The two 
Mexicans stood frozen, looking up in the 
direction of that shot, hearing the sounds 
of Cal’s still frightened horse. And then 
an incredible thing happened. As the two 
men leaped for their horses, Quince drew ` 
his gun and shot them both. The two men 
stumbled to their knees and one of them, 
as he was going down, tried to reach his 
gun. But Quince shot him twice again. 
And the other one started to crawl but a 
bullet knocked him flat. And then Quince 
stood looking up at Cal Gorman riding 
down from, the ridge. When Quince saw 
who it was, he lifted his gun and dropped 
the hammer in one swift movement. But 
the gun hammer fell on an empty shell. 

Cal rode close before Quince could re- 
load or reach his rifle, holding his cocked 
revolver on the man. “Who did you think 
it was?” Cal demanded coolly, looking at 
the two men crumpled on the ground. 
“Did you think Jacklin had you at last?” 


UINCE looked down at his empty gun 
and then at his horse with the rifle 
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butt projecting from a scabbard. He took 
a side step and Cal warned, “Hold it, 
Quince.” 

Carefully Quince scanned the ridges, 
then looked at Cal. “You alone?” 

“What does it look like?”: Cal jerked 
his head at the dead men. “Some more of 
your boys? Did you get tired of dealing 
with Burke?” Cal had to restrain himself 
from smashing the barrel of his gun across 
that narrow face. Why were there always 
Quinces in this world, he asked himself, 
to tempt a weak man like Burke. And 
those poor devils on the ground. He looked 
at Quince. “You thought it was Jacklin 
coming, so you killed them to shut them 
up.” 

Quince smiled thinly. “I saw they had 
some 2H horses and stopped to ask them 
what the hell they were doing with them? 
One of them drew a gun and I had to kill 
both of them.” 

“Is*that the story you’re going to tell 
Jacklin?” 

“Why not? He’ll believe it.” 

Cal stared at him. “You’ve got a good 
job. Why does a man like you have to 
steal?” 

Quince shrugged. “Did you ever hear 
of a foreman dying rich?” That thin smile 
was back on his lips. “Besides, I don’t 
steal. I’ve always got fools like your broth- 
er.” 

“And what about the pair on the 
ground?” 

“T fixed it so they could get away with 
some horses—for a price.” He smiled. 
“There’s a new revolution boiling down in- 
their country. Makes a good market for 
cavalry mounts.” ` ; 

“We’ll tell that to Jacklin.” 

“Your brother owes me some money. 
Td be willing to wipe the slate clean if you 
forget about seeing Jacklin.” 

“Then you admit you and Burke have 
been rustling 2H horses!” 

Quince shrugged. “I told Burke where 
the horses would be spotted, then kept the 
crew on the other side of the range.” 

“Burke couldn’t handle them alone. 
Who’s in it with you?” 

Quince made no reply. He let his empty 
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gun fall to the ground. 

“What you’ve just told me,” Cal said, 
“is enough to hang you.” 

“It’s your word against mine. Jacklin 
will believe me, you can bet on that.” 

Cal stepped to Quince’s horse, drew out 
the rifle and threw it into the brush. 

“Jacklin’s not at the 2H.” Quince said. 
“He’ssgone to Revere. He’ll be at the hotel 
two days. You go ridin’ to town with me 
and you won’t live very long.” 

Cal said, “Get on your horse.” 

For a moment Quince hesitated, then he 
shrugged and ‘started moving leisurely 
toward Cal. Suddenly he flung himself 
headfirst to the ground, drawing his long 
legs up under him, rolling toward one of 
the dead Mexicans. He was just reaching 
for a gun that lay beside the dead man 
when Cal stepped in. He smashed the bar- 
rel of his gun into Quince’s face. Quince 
moaned and clapped both hands to his 
bleeding nose. Blood poured through his 
fingers. 

“Tve been wanting to do that for a long 
time,” Cal said. “Next time Ill put a bul- 
let in you.” 

He got jthe shaken Quince in the saddle 
and dropped a noose over his head and 
pinned his arms to his sides. 

Quince looked back. With a bandanna 
he had wiped the blood from his face. He 
said, “Where we goin’?” 

“To Palehurst’s Store. I’ll send word 
for Jacklin to come out from town.” 

Quince said nothing, only: swung his 
mount down the trail, past the dead men 
and the horses that grazed at the far end 
of the park. 


AL had decided on 
what he considered 

the only logical course 
of action. If he took 
Quince to Revere, it 
would be fifteen miles 
farther; and Quince 
might be working with 
other members of the 2H crew who might 
be in town with Jacklin. That could lead 
to trouble. The law was the natural thing, 
but only a part-time deputy named Barnes 
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was located in Revere. He was seldom in 
his office. Cal had considered taking 
Quince to the Hub and sending his note 
to Jacklin. But he didn’t want to humili- 
ate Burke in front of Josie, for the whole 
story would have to be told. The girl’s life 
would be tough enough without knowing 
her husband was a horse thief. 

No, Palehurst’s Mercantile was the best. 
He could lock Quince in the stone cellar 
and send a message to Jacklin explaining 
everything. He wanted to see Quince try 
and lie his way out of this. 

There were three horses at the rack on 
the shady side of the store when Cal and 
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the store, wiping his hands on an apron. 
“What you doin’ back here?” he demand- 
ed peevishly, as if angered that Cal had in- 
vaded the privacy of his quarters. Then 
he saw the gun and froze. 

Cal said, “Any of that. bunch out there 
2H?” 

Palehurst shook his head. He had fol- 
lowed Cal into the kitchen. Now he stared 
at Quince who stood with his arms roped 
to his sides. He pointed at the foreman’s 
battered face. “Looks like a horse kicked 
him.” 

Cal told him about the scene at the park. 

When he had finished, Palehurst said, 


Ad Topperwein, San Antonio, shot a .22 rifle continually at little wooden 
blocks thrown in the air eight hours a day for ten consecutive days, and out of 


72,500 shots missed only nine times! 


Kim, Texas race horse, won the Texas horse-racing cham- 


pionship at the age of 23. 


These Texans! Cecil Burns carried a 120-lb. bale of cotton 1200 miles on 


his back—from Dallas to Chicago. 


Texan T. J. Coyne—he’s from Cleburne, suh—observed 
his 103rd birthday the other day by attributing his age to 


“tobacco and whisky.” 


At Bird Island, Corpus Christi, Tex., cows catch fish and eat them. 
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his prisoner rode up shortly past noon. 
Cal shoved Quince into Palehurst’s clut- 
tered bachelor quarters at the rear of the 
store. All the fight seemed to have been 
knocked out of the foreman by the blow 
in the face. He just stood silently on his 
bowed legs, his narrow-set eyes revealing 
none of his thoughts. 

A stack of dirty dishes filled a tub. A 
suit of long underwear. hung on a line 
next to a rusted iron range. 


RIPPING his gun, Cal looked into the 
front part of the store. Palehurst 
was talking to three riders who drank 
beer at one of the tables. He didn’t think 
any of the men were 2H but you couldn’t 
be sure. An outfit as big as Jacklin’s was 
always having a turnover. 
Palehurst caught his eye and crossed 
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“Don’t that beat all? Jacklin’s own fore- 


man doin’ the rustling! And him blaming 
it on you Gorman boys.” 

“How about locking him in the cellar?” 
said Cal. 

“Yeah, but what then?” 3 

“TIl send a note by the afternoon stage. 
Jacklin’s in Revere, so Quince says. PN 
get him and that deputy out here. I’ve got 
quite a story to tell.” 

“You sure have, boy,” Palehurst said, 


“that’s for sure.” 


Palehurst unlocked a padlock on a door 
and led the way down a flight of stone 
steps into the cellar. Cal shoved Quince 
ahead of him. The walls and floor were 
stone and there was only one barred win- 
dow, too small for a man’s shoulders. They 
left Quince down there and then locked 
the door. 
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Palehurst rustled up paper and pencil 
and while Cal wrote his letter went up 
front to see if his customers wanted any 
more beer. 

Just before the door closed, Palehurst 
said, “Soon’s they’re gone, I’l] come back 
and give you a hand.” He shook his head 
slowly from side to side. “This sure beats 
all, don’t it, Cal? So it was Quince all 
along! I’ll be damned.” 


N A FEW minutes when the three rid- 
ers had left, Palehurst entered the 
kitchen carrying a shotgun. Cal looked at 
the weapon. “Quince can’t get loose; 
don’t worry about it.” 

Palehurst looked over Cal’s shoulder, 
read the letter he had composed and said, 
“Boy, you sure got it down in black and 
white.” He unlocked the padlock on the 
cellar door. “Let’s talk to Quince and see 
what he’s got to say.” 

“He’s talked enough,” Cal said. and 
picked up the gun he had left on the table. 
“Let him save his breath for Jacklin.” 

Palehurst frowned. “Now look here, 
Gal. I just got your word about this. I got 
to stay neutral unless I’m convinced that 
Quince has done all you say he has.” 

“You read the letter. What more do you 
want?” 

“To talk to him,” Palehurst said stub- 
bornly. “I got to know in my own mind 
that what you’re doin’ is right.” He paused 
a moment, his eyes meeting Cal’s. “Be- 
cause if you’re wrong. the 2H will never 
give me a nickel’s worth of business again. 
I got to look out for myself, Cal. You see 
how it is.” 

Cal said, “All right. But keep your ears 
open for the stage. I don’t want to miss 
getting this letter on board.” 

“The stage always stops anyhow,” Pale- 
hurst said. 

When Palehurst opened the cellar door, 
Cal moved down the steps, Palehurst trail- 
ing along. Quince sat on an upended case 
of tinned goods. He looked sullenly at Cal. 
“Get these ropes off me. My arms are goin’ 
to sleep.” 

Cal ignored him. He turned to Pale- 
hurst, saying, “Go ahead and ask him what 


you want—” 

Palehurst hit him squarely over the 
crown of the head with his shotgun barrel. 
Cal dropped, numbed. When he put out a 
hand to clutch his fallen gun, Palehurst 
jammed a foot down on his fingers. Cal 
groaned at the pain. Then Palehurst 
jerked him up by the collar of his shirt 
and shoved him over a pile of sacked flour. 
Cal fell loosely. Palehurst kept the shot- 
gun trained on him, then took out a knife 
and cut Quince loose. 

Quince flexed his arms, glaring at Pale- 
hurst. “Why didn’t you jump him when 
he first brought me in?” he demanded. 
“Of ell the stupid—” 

Pe lehurst said, “I had customers. Did 
you want ’em to hear the rumpus?” 

Quince reached out a hand for Pale- 
hurst’s knife. “Cal ruined my face. I’m 
going to work him over.” 

Palehurst shook his head. “That’s a fool 
trick to mark him up. You want Jacklin 
and the deputy to see him like that?” 

Quince glowered, turning the statement 
over in his mind. Then he said, “Maybe 
you’re right.” 

“°Course I’m right.” Palehurst jerked 
a thumb at Cal who sat on a sack of flour 
holding his head in his hands. “I told you 
we'd have trouble with this one. He ain’t 
like his Frother.” Gently he lowered the 
hammers of the shotgun when Quince 
picked Cal’s revolver up from the floor 
and stood holding it. 

“You better think up a good story,” 
Quince told Palehurst ¢gruffly. 

“I got one. You jumved Cal and Chico 
and Guiterrez at Dutchman Flats. You 
killed the two Mexes and brought Cal in. 
You could have killed him even when he 
tried to fight and messed up your face. 
But you wanted him alive so he’d talk. 
See?” 

Quince glared at Cal who was shutting 
his eyes tight and then opening them 
against the throb of pain in his head. 


“T was set to get myself a stake,” Quince 
said. “One more month and I’d had enough. 
to quit this damn country.” He suddenly 
kicked Cal in the chest, knocking him over 
the sacks and to the floor. He stood over 
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Cal, cocking his revolver. “When I met 
Burke last night I come back to your 
house. That’s a right pretty gal he’s got 
out there. When we hang you two I’m 
goin’ to get her. You understand?” 


E two men stomped up the stairs 
and slammed the door shut. Cal heard 


the heavy padlock snap.into place. Then. 


he was sick as pain and misery claimed 
him. He retched. What a fool. he thought. 
Why couldn’t he be like other men, clever, 
fast with a gun? But no. He had to walk 
right into it. Now that he thought of it 
why wasn’t Palehurst the perfect ally for 
Quince? He knew all the border riff-raff. 
It had been Palehurst who probably 
picked up the word that there was an easy 


market for cavalry mounts and had made. 


the contact between Quince and the two 
dead Mexicans. With Quince to spot the 
horse herds and keep the rest of the 2H 
crew out of the way, it became a fairly 
simple operation. 

From the start Burke had played right 
into their hands, so if Jacklin became sus- 
picious the Gorman brothers: could be 
blamed for the whole setup. 

In a few minutes he heard a rider head 
down the road at a gallop and knew it was 
probably Quince on his way to fetch Jack- 
lin. 

Even as Cal thought of his own plight 
he couldn’t get Josie out of his mind. 
She’d be truly alone this time, and de- 
fenseless. And he knew Quince ‘well 
enough to realize it was no id'e boast the 
foreman had madè. When he shut his eyes 
Cal could see Quince’s hands touching 
Josie, and see the terror on her face. 

Finally he managed to stand up on his 
caving legs but the pain in his head was 
so intense he had to sit down for a mo- 
ment. He tried again, prowling about the 
big cellar Palehurt used for a storeroom. 
He tried the window bars but even if he 
could free them from the masonry the 
window was too small for eseape. He 
climbed the stairs, put a shoulder against 
the door, but it was as solid as the wall. 

He listened, hearing Palehurst puttering 
around upstairs, his feet sliding over the 


flooring. The floor. That was a chance. 
He piled up boxes so he could climb up 
and put his head against the ceiling. Just 
the beams and the board floor above. He 
could see sunlight through the cracks of 
the planks. ` 


HEN he had come down the stairs 

he had noticed a lantern hanging on 
a nail by the door. He went up, got the 
lantern. Then he found some empty sacks. 
He unscrewed the cap on the lamp base 
and let kerosene trickle over the sacks. 
His hands were trembling when he took a 
match from his pocket. He piled another 
box on top of the stack he had used when 
he inspected the ceiling. He put the sacks - 
on top of the stack of boxes and threw a 
flaming match into the wet smear of kero- 
sene. The sacks burst into flame; a cloud 
of smoke spread out under the flooring 
and he knew some of it would seep 
throush the cracks into the store. He 
climbed down and held his breath. The 
seconds nibbled away. If he had guessed 
wrong the smoke would kill him before 
the fire did. 

In a moment he heard Palehurst shout. 
Then the sound of his boots as he pounded 
across the floor. The lock clicked and the 
door was flung open. 

“What you tryin’ to do?” Palehurst 
yelled down the stairway. “Burn me 
out?” 

He came thumping down the stairs, a 
cloud of smoke enveloping his lanky body. 
When he reached the last sten Cal braced 
himself against the wall. He kicked the 
shotgun out of Palehurst’s hands. The 
weapon skidded across the floor; one 
barrel was discharged, tearing a gash in a 
ceiling joist. Then he flung Palehurst back 
against the steps and drove a fist into his 
face. Palehurst started to get up, but Cal 
hit him again. This time Palehurst fell 
back limply and didn’t move. 

It took Cal fifteen minutes to beat out 
the flames with gunnysacks he wet under 
the kitchen pump. Then he hauled Pale- 
hurst up the stairs and dumped him on 
the kitchen floor. Near the cash drawer 
Cal found a loaded revolver. As Cal 
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coked his gun Palehurst suddenly sat up, 
looking at the weapon with a sort of mute 
terror. 

“Don’t kill me, Cal,” he said hoarsely. 
“I never wanted to hurt nobody. Just 
steal a few horses. .But it’s gone too far. 
Take your brother and get out of the 
country. I can’t stop what’s comin’. I 
couldn’t even if I wanted to. You can’t 
beat Quince. Nobody can. Not even me. 
I’m in it up to my ears, boy.” 

Cal said, “I ought to shoot you.” 

Palehurst got to his knees, his mouth 
open, a stricken look in his eyes. “I got 
five hundred in gold in a sack under the 
counter. Take it, boy. It’s yours. Go to 
Mexico—” 

Cal turned his back and walked out. 
Twice today he could have killed a man. 
First Quince, now Palehurst. He was a 
man without sand, he told himself. This 
country wasn’t for men like him. It took 
the Burkes and the Quinces and the Pale- 
hursts. Steal and murder and then grovel 
on your knees when you face death. Sick- 
ened, he rode home. 

He could have stayed and faced Jacklin, 
but he knew Quince and Palehurst would 
lie him into a noose. He spurred his horse, 
taking the trail to the Hub. 


HE minute he crossed 
the yard he knew 
something was wrong. 
Josie stood in the barn 
doorway. There was a 
bruise on her right cheek. 
D Cal slipped from the sad- 
dle. “Burke hit you,” Cal 
accused, and started for the house, but 
Josie caught his arm. ; 
“Why is he jealous of you, Cal? So ter- 
ribly jealous? He told me some awful- 
things about you and his first wife.” 
“Lies,” spat Cal angrily. 
Burke had started drinking soon after 
Cal left the ranch that morning, the girl 
- said. Cal wanted to know why she wasn’t 
in the house—why had she gone to the 
barn? 
She lowered her eyes, obviously embar- 
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rassed. “Burke didn’t want to wait—until 
we were married.” 

“Did he hurt you?” 

“No. That’s why I ran. I was hoping 
you’d come.” 

Cal brushed Josie’s hand from his arm 
and strode angrily into the house. Burke 
sat at the table with a bottle at his elbow. 
His eyes, as he looked up, had that fa- 
miliar mean-drunk look. 

Cal’s head ached. The sour mash smell 
of the whiskey turned his stomach: Sud- 
denly he wanted to throw that bottle 
through the window. “Why'd you hit 
her?” he demanded. 

“Because she wants you!” Burke 
snarled, gripping the edge of the table 
with his thick fingers. “TIl turn my back 
someday and it’ll be you and her togeth- 
er.” 

“That’s a lie, Burke, and you know it.” 

Burke shook his shaggy head. “Just 
like it was with Helen.” 

Cal was aware that Josie had followed 
him into the house, looking small and 
scared. Suddenly Cal felt the old pity for 
Burke rise in him. He said, “Listen to me, 
Burke. We’re brothers. Brothers don’t do 
those things. You wouldn’t touch my wife, 
if I had one. I wouldn’t touch yours. We’re 
brothers, Burke.” 

Burke looked at him for a long mo- 
ment. “Pa brung ‘me home one night 
twelve years before he married your 
mother. So we’re no kin. Not at all. I 
should’ve told you years ago.” 

It took a moment for that to sink in, 
then Cal said, his face working, “You 
thought because we weren’t kin that it 
would make a difference. That I’d steal 
your wife.” 

“I—I guess so.” Burke looked away. 

Cal took a deep breath. “Brother or not, 
we've got to get out of here. We’ll try and 
make it to Tucson. We’ll tell our story to 
the sheriff. It’s our only chance.” 

Josie was looking at Burke. “I’m not 
going with you, Burke. I won’t marry 
you.” 

Burke gripped the edge of the table. 
“It’s Cal, isn’t it? You like Cal.” He 
lurched to his feet, his big fists held in 
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front of him. 

Cal said tiredly, “You shouldn’t have 
told me we’re not brothers, Burke. If you 
jump me this time I won’t hit you. I'll 
shoot you.” 

Burke stared at him, then suddenly he 
pitched the whiskey bottle into the wood- 
box where it shattered. The small room 
was filled with the odor of raw whiskey. 
Burke said, “I ought to shoot myself in- 
stead of you doin’ it.” - 

Cal took off his hat and winced. In one 
way it was a relief to know that Burke 
was no kin. But it didn’t shock him too 
much. 

All along he had sensed there was 
some mystery about Burke, but the old 
man had never said anything. Just be- 
fore he died his father had asked Cal to 
look after Burke. 


OSIE noticed the blood on Cal’s head. 

“You’re hurt!” she exclaimed. She 
pushed him into a chair and worked over 
his head, cutting away the hair, applying 
arnica. 

Cal said, “Palehurst is in it with Quince. 
But of course you .knew that, Burke. 
Quince kilied two of his boys. That’s what 
he would have done with you. You can 
stay here if you want, but I’m not leaving 
Josie. I’m taking her back to Tucson 
where she came from.” 

Some of the old jealousy leaped into 
Burke’s eyes. - 

“Why you doin’ that?” he demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Because Quince said that when you 
and I are dead, he’ll have Josie.” 

Cal told Josie to throw a few clothes 
into saddle bags. He saddled a horse for 
her. 

For a while he didn’t know whether 
Burke was going to come, but at the last 
minute Burke rode with them. 

They cut for the hills, trying to put as 

“many miles as possible behind them be- 
fore dark. It was an hour before sundown 
when Cal spotted a spiral of dust in their 
wake. Then the flash of sunlight on glass. 

“Somebody’s watching us through field 
glasses,” Burke said. 


Cal wished Burke had shut up. He 
didn’t want to worry Josie. But the old 
fear seemed gone from the girl’s face. She 
seemed unusually thoughtful as they 
pushed on again. 

They rode half a dozen miles and then 
Cal backtracked hoping to throw off who- 
ever was following them. It looked as if 
he had achieved his goal, for the sky to 
the south bore no telltale smudge of dust. _ 
For the first time in many hours he re- 
laxed. 

For a camping place Cal chose the crest 
of a hill, surrounded by high shoulders. 
He went in first, looking for snakes, But 
he found none. Cal unsaddled Josie’s horse 
and then the roan. Burke did not dis- 
mount, and kept staring back in abe direc- 
tion they had come. 

“Im goin’ to see if we got ae of ’em,” 
Burke said. ; : 

“You be careful,” Cal warned him. 

Burke said gruffly, “It wouldn’t make 
very much difference whether I come back 
or not.” 3 

He looked at Josie, then rode out of the 
clearing. 


OT wishing to risk a fire, Cal opened 

a can of beans he had brought, saved 
some for Burke and split the remainder 
with Josie. 

They sat eating in silence. Josie looked 
tired. 

She peered at Cal through the fringe 
of her pale lashes. “I’m not going to marry 
him.” 

“Thats what you said,” Cal told. her 
without glancing up from his plate. 

She gave him an angry look. “That 
means I’m free, Cal.” She waited a mo- 
ment for him to say something and when 
he didn’t she said, “No man in this world 
has a claim on me now.” 

He scoured his plate with sand. The sky 
had darkened in the time they had been 
eating. Now he rose to peer down the 
rocky slant to the trail they had left. 
Nothing moved out there. He hoped he 
might see Burke but there was no sign of 
him. Maybe it was just as well, he told 
himself. Burke could keep on running now 
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for the rest of his life. He wouldn’t have 
Cal to back him up. Maybe that had been 
what was the matter with Burke. Some- 
body to lean on sometimes weakened a 
man. And Cal had humiliated him in front 
of Helen. You couldn’t whip an older man 
in front of his wife without leaving him 
scarred. Burke had been trying to even 
up that beating ever since. And he could 
never quite do it. Burke had the strength 
but some deep-ridden fear made him im- 
potent. Something that probably went 
back to the years before Cal’s father had 
found him. 


E THOUGHT of Josie. She was 
pretty and, thrown back into the 
turmoil of- Tucson, she would be vulner- 
able. She had gone off with a man because 
he promised to marry her. Burke had 
been sincere in wanting her for his wife, 
Cal wanted to give him credit for that. But 
the next man Josie might pick up with— 
Border towns were filled with-girls who’d 
picked up the wrong man. 

Now they just didn’t give a damn any 
longer. 

He risked a light and touched it to the 
cigarette he had been rolling. He looked 
back at Josie, who lay on the ground. She 
had made a pillow of her saddlebags. She 
had kicked off her boots but she still wore 
the blue shirt and levis she had put on in 
the barn. A thought touched him: she 
was a woman and all too soon she would 
give up the fight and go down in the dust. 
He closed his eyes, jmagining that he was 
riding down an alley in some strange town 
in the years to come; a girl called to him 
from a window. Not calling his name, but 
just calling. He could see himself leaning 
over in the saddle, peering at a face he 
had once known. A hard little face now, 
the red mouth a bitter line. Then he 
opened his eyes. All too soon it would 
happen. 

He looked at Josie, lying on the ground. 
Her eyes were open. She was watching 
him. 

He suddenly threw away his cigarette. 
Well, why not? he asked himself. At least 
Burke owed him that much. 


HEN he crossed the 

clearing and stood look- 
ing down at the oval face he 
suddenly laughed. She sat up 
suddenly. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” she asked. 

He got his blanket and car- 
ried it across the clearing 
away from her. “I was just 
thinking,” he said, hoping to 
cut her. 

“Thinking what?” 

“Burke has more decency than I have. 
At least he was going to marry you.” 

For a moment she made no reply as he 
crawled into his blanket. “Would that be 
so bad?” she whispered. ` 

But he closed his ears against her. He 
had almost made a mistake. Had he weak- 
ened he would have been forever in her 
power, for he knew he would have mar- 
ried her. He would have felt a responsi- 
bility as he had toward Burke. As usual, 
he would view loyalty out of all propor- 
tion. She would have been o woman he 
wooed one night in the desert and so he 
would: have married her. He wouldn’t be 
able to help himself because that was the 
way he was made. The same quality that 
had allowed him to put up with Burke all 
these years instead of kicking him out. 

Then‘he was aware that she was beside 
him. He turned his head. She lay on her 
stomach, resting her weight on her elbows. 
Her pale hair was loose abouther face. 
“You’ve been good to me, Cal,” she said 
softly, watching him. “You’re sweet and 
gentle.” 

This girl had caused him pain. Seeing 
her with Burke had reawakened all the 
old longings in him. A man wanted a wom- 
an around the house; something more 
than maybe a monthly hell-raising trek to 
a Tucson back alley. 

“If you could have read my mind a few 
minutes ago,” he said acidly, “you 
wouldn’t think me sweet and gentle.” 

“T don’t care what you were thinking.” 
She paused, adding, “Even if it was about 
me.” She moved nearer to him. “I don’t 
want to go back to Tucson. I want to stay 
with you.” 
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TOOLS OF THE DEVIL 


to add to his collection. 

“Do you plan to stay here permanent- 
ly?” the major inquired. 

“To be honest with you, Major, no,” 
Parson Bond replied. “I have a small sum, 
only about $300, laid by, and I hope to 
increase it so that I may retire from active 
work and take a post as missionary.” 

Parson Bond thought he noted a flicker 
of interest as he told the major of his 
plans. “Although I do have great hopes 
while I’m here—perhaps even to build a 
church.” 

The parson inquired of several people 
when the maior didn’t appear for the next 
few days. “Who cares?” most said. And 
the parson’s fears were hardly relieved 
when Major Dentham did appear before 
him; it was apparent there had been a 
grave change in the fortunes of his friend. 

“I have just received word that my dear 
mother is seriously ill in the East,” the 
major offered. “And she must have a series 
of expensive operations, if she is to live.” 

Parson Bond patted his friend’s shoul- 
der sympathetically. 

“T have purposely avoided calling on 


you for the past few days, Parson, in order ` 


that my troubles wouldn’t burden you 
further,” he explained, “You have already 
been such a Spiritual uplift to me.” 

“But surely there is some small way I 
can help?” 

Major Dentham thought carefully, then 
decided there was a way. 

“If you could help me raise some 
money, my worries would be nearly over. 
But I don’t want to borrow it,” he ex- 
plained hastily. “I have some valuable 
mining claims, which I have previously 
refused to sell, but which I will sacrifice 
now for, say, about $300.” The major lifted 
his averted eyes as he mentioned the sum. 


HE parson whitened slightly as he 

thought of his precious nest egg, but 
brightened again. “This will provide me 
with the money I need,” he reasoned to 
himself. “Besides, the major has showed 
himself to be a true friend, and money 
should be of no concern when someone 
needs help.” Then aloud he said to his 
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lamenting friend. “Pll be glad to take 
those claims for $300.” 

The deal was consummated quickly, 
with the major pocketing the $300, and 
the parson accepting the mining deeds. 

Parson Bond was slightly disappointed 
when he received the unfavorable report 
from the San Francisco assayers concern- 
ing ore from the claims the major had 
given him—given him for $300. “He prob- 
ably didn’t realize they were practically 
worthless,” the parson philosophized. 

But his hopes soared as the whisper 
sounded of a huge silver strike, a vein 
which seemed to run*in the direction of 
his claims. A rumor which the parson 
didn’t try to squelch. 

“Parson,” the Major said as they met a 
few davs later, “Parson, they say confes- 
sion is good for the soul. And I have to 
tell you that those claims I sold you con- 
tain very little ore. I was so upset with the 
thought of getting the money somehow for 
my mother that I lied. I want to give your 
money back in exchange for those deeds.” 

“Oddly enough, my friend,” the Parson 
said, “I too have felt guilty about taking 
those claims from you in time of need. 
Very un-Christian of me: I will be glad to 
return them to you.” 

The major’s smile broadened, and he 
quickly agreed to a small favor asked by 
the Parson. “I have selected a site which 
appeals to me for a small house and other 
things,” the parson told him. “I would be 
glad if we could include it in the trade?” 

“Of course, of course. You mean that 
claim site on the west side?” the Major 
asked. “This will be my way of atoning 
in small measure. When can I have those 
deeds?” 

“We can trade right away, Major, if 
you have the ones I want—and my $300,” 
Parson Bond replied. 

“Well, I don’t know about returning the 
money, in this trade,” the major started, 
but quickly changed his mind when the 
parson said he felt it was in the measure 
of salving his consicence. “Besides, you 
consider the claim worthless anyway,” 
the parson said. 

With the exchange of deeds and money, 
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the men again went their ways, both con- 
tent with their shrewd deals. 


ARSON BOND was the first to sym- 

pathize with Major Dentham when 
the assayers report indicated the strike 
had been of surface nature and the big 
vein was about to peter out. 

“But you’re no worse off than before,” 
the parson consoled him. He said nothing 
about the report he now had tucked in his 
pocket ... his hunch had been right about 
the new claims, and the assayers con- 
firmed there was a deposit of the richest 
borax ... the gold of the desert. 

Major Dentham had little to say when 
the find was announced. But the parson 


told him: 

“I found right off there was no silver 
in those first claims, but poking around, 
armed with the information you provided 
me when I first arrived, I found some 
curious white minerals on your other 
property—and the assayers confirmed the 
find. 

“You gave me information about min- 
erals, made the trade according to your 
own terms each time. What more do you 
want?” 

The parson smiled benignly than added: 
“This money will be used in the work of 
the Lord, though I did have to employ 
the tools of -the devil to get it above 
ground.” 
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Mike kept letting go with that Rebel yell while he pounded Rance 


The Shorthorn King 


By HENRY CARLTON JONES 


FTER we put the little shorthorn bull 
and the thirteen heifers in the valley 
corral Mike and me rode up to the ranch 
house and dropped our reins, pretty tired 
after seven hundred miles in the saddle. 
The reins hadn’t hardly hit the ground 
before our boss, old Colonel Willows, let 
out a yell that would curl a Comanche 
scalp-lock. “What’s them things?” He 
pointed a shaking finger. 
“Oh, them?” Mike said like he’d just 
seen ’em for the first time. “Oh, them’s 
some cattle me’n Curley drove back. Man 


in Dodge sold ’em to me. Come from a 
place up in Missouri.” 

“Cattle! You call them sawed-off, 
shoved-down runts cattle?” The Colonel 
leaped out of his rocker where he’d been 
sunning on the front porch and stomped 
around in his sock feet. As usual he’d 
kicked his boots off and was letting his 
feet rest. “Get ’em off my place,” he 
yelled. “Somebody might think they was 
mine and I’d be laughed outa Texas. Get 
rid of ’em! Shoot ’em. Get ’em outa here!” 
He waved both arms and kinda choked. 


Mike Turnéd an Insult into a Compliment with His Fists! 
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“Aw, Colonel, you’ll get used to ’em. 
You'll like ’em after you see how nice and 
gentle they are.” Mike eased around the 
house and left the old man waving his 
arms and sputtering. 


IKE had gone off around the house 
and headed for the kitchen where I 
knew he figured he’d find Lucy, the Colo- 
nel’s daughter. I led the horses around and 
slipped off their saddles and bridles and 
turned ’em over to Manuel, the stable 
hand. I was kinda hungry and, besides, I 
wanted to hear what Lucy had to say to 
Mike so I moseyed over toward the kitch- 
en myself. I stopped by the door and acted 
like I was fooling with one of my spurs 
while I listened. 

“Well, I’m back, honey,” Mike was say- 
ing. 

“I’m not blind,” said Lucy. “I can see 
you.” 

Mike sounded puzzled because she was 
so calm about it. After all we’d been gone 
almost five months and him and Lucy sort 

_of had an understanding about things. 

“Has Rance Anderson been soft-footing 
around Fere while I been trail-riding?” 
Mike asked hotly. 

“Maybe,” said Lucy. She sounded migh- 
ty unconcerned and I could see her toss 
her head. 

“Aw, aren’t you just a little bit glad to 
see me?” Mike asked her. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Lucy said. “But 
Dad seemed excited to see you. Didn’t 
know he liked you that much.” ‘ 

“Well,” Mike said, sort of cautious. “He 
was excited all right but I wouldn’t sav it 
was because he was glad to see me. He 
don’t much like my new cattle. But he’ll 
get used to ’em.” 

While Mike was talking he was man- 
euvering around Lucy like he was sneak- 
ing up on a wild calf. Just then he grabbed 
her and gave her a good solid kiss. For a 
minute she didn’t do anything. I guess she 
was giving herself time to enjoy the kiss. 
Then she broke loose and gave him a 
shove. “Now you stop that, Mike Steph- 
ens,” she said. “I’m baking a cake and J've 
got no time for such foolishness.” 
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“You’re baking that cake for me, I sup- 
pose?” Mike said real pert. 

“Don’t be silly,” Lucy said, “it’s for 
Dad. Today’s his birthday. Now go along 
with you. No—wait a minute. As long’s 
you’re here you might as well be useful. 
The cake’s all done. Here, you set it over 
there on the table while I put the icing on 
the stove.” While she was talking she was 
taking the cake out of the oven and hand- 
ing it to Mike with a cloth wrapped 
around the pan so it wouldn’t burn her 
hands. 

Now I could of told her that handing 
that cake to Mike . . . in the dazed con- 
dition he was in after that kiss... was a 
big mistake. But there was nothing I 
could do. but pray. 2 

Well, the cloth slipped and Mike got a 
handful of hot pan and did exactly what 
anybody woulda done. He just naturally 
tossed that hot cake pan, with the cake in 
it, about six feet in the air; he jumped up 
and down, blew on his hands and uttered 
some choice remarks before he remem- 
bered where he was. 

I heard the cake pan, then the cake, 
hit the floor and after that there was dead 
silence in the kitchen. Then Lucy began 
ta'king, gentle, and soft, her pert chin 
jutting and her eves slitted. 

“You ham-handed savage!” she said, 
sweetly, “you . . . fiddle-footed idiot! Lis- 
ten ...I got along fine around here while 
you were gone. I was still getting along 
just fine until five minutes ago when you 
came in here and started kissing people 
and getting in the way. I spent three hours 
baking that cake and I intended to use it 
to soften Dad up so maybe he’d give me 
that bay filly I wanted. Then—you—you 
—come in and started kissing people and 
throwing my cake all over the kitchen. 
Now get out of here before I grab that 
shotgun in the corner and blow out what 
few brains you’ve got.” And she sounded 
like she meant it. 

Mike came stumbling outa the kitchen 
door backward and I had to jump fast to 
keep from getting trampled. I took one 
look at him and saw by the look on his face 
he was a ruined man. 
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OU can’t say I hadn’t warned Mike 

about them shorthorn cattle. Up there 
in Dodge City, back in October, after we’d 
finished the drive up the Chisholm from 
Buffalo Gap clear across North Texas and 
Oklahoma Territory and the Strip up to 
the railroad, I’d tried to talk him outa 
buying ’em. 

“You'll get laughed outa Texas,” I told 
him. But he just set that long, stubborn 
jaw of his and we ended up by polishing 
a saddle all the way back to Texas, in- 
stead of riding the cars down to Dallas 
and then coming the rest of the way by 
stage like we usually did. 

Td got mighty fed up on the saddle by 
the time we’d nursed them fourteen short- 
horns all the way back. 

“Anyway you're different,” I told him. 
“Most people are driving cattle outa 
Texas. But not you. You gotta drive cattle 
into Texas.” 

“Don’t let it bother you, Curley,” he’d 
said. “Someday everybody in Texas’ll be 
raising shorthorns.” I just snorted but he 
didn’t seem to care much 

I figured he was plumb foolish, but him 
and me had been cow waddies together 
for ten years and I couldn’t go off and 
leave him to drive the herd down a'one. 
So, like I said. we rode leather both ways 
to Dodge and back, seven hundred miles 
each way. 

We'd had a lot of joshing and ioking 
from trail riders we met along the trail 
but nothing seemed to bother Mike once 
he had his mind made up. “After all.” he 
said a couple of times. “This here is 1879 
and it’s a free country and a man can do 
anything he’s big enough to get away 
with.” 

I’d give up arguing with him by then 
but I did feel kinda silly. To a man who’d 
worked wild longhorns and cross-bred 
range cattle all his life them short-legged, 
blunt-headed little cattle were funny 
looking critters. 

As we got closer to home I could tell 
Mike was worrying about what old Colo- 
nel Willows, the owner of the Lazy Z and 
also our boss, would think about his cat- 
tle. I knew Mike’d sunk all his money in 
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‘em and I knew the Colonel would blow 
up like a volcano when he saw ’em. So all 
I could see was trouble when we got back 
to Buffalo Gap country and the ranch. 
But I hadn’t figured on the cake. That was 
just something extra. 

If you never saw Lucy Willows when 
she was twenty you missed one of the 
purtiest sights that ever walked or rode 
over the broad plains of West Texas. Her 
complexion, in spite of the West Texas 
wind, looked like cream ... a honey- 
colored smooth rich cream and her hair 
was shiny brown with some red in it 
when she was in the sun. And her eyes 
were big—the color of bluebonnets in the 
Spring and when she let them long lashes 
down and sort of fluttered ’em at a feller— 
well, he was done for, that’s all. 

And while I ain’t any expert at describ- 
ing a woman’s figger I’d be safe in saying 
there just wasn’t anything like Lucy be- 
tween E] Paso and Fort Worth. You know, 
curves where curves belonged, and all 
them things. 

Lucy could ride a horse like a Com- 
anche, shoot like a Ranger and cuss as 
purty as any cowhand I ever heard. But 
she was a lady to the core and don’t you 
forget it, whether she was wearing a pair 
of denim riding pants or a fancy dress 
from Fort Worth. Every lonesome cow 
sh aes and bachelor ranch owner in the 
Valle was fit to be tied every time he got 
a look at ‘Miss Lucy Willows but she 
hadn’t give any of ’em much encourage- 
ment until Mike Stephens and me come 
along and started trail herding for old 
Colonel Willows . . . and you couldn’t tell 
for sure if Lucy was in love with Mike or 
just teasing him along. But they’d got to 
riding out together kinda steady just be- 
fore we’d left for Kansas this last time, 
and it had begun to look like maybe things 
was sort of settled. Of course, this fellow 
Rance Anderson: had been making eyes 
at her too but it looked like Mike had the 
inside track for sure. 

Anyway, you can tell, from what I’ve 
told you about how agitating a young filly 
this Lucy was, that Mike would be con- 
siderable upset over how he’d dropped 
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the cake and she run him outa the kitchen. 


FTER Lucy chased him outa the 

kitchen Mike climbed on a horse and 
fogged into Buffalo Gap and proceeded to 
get filthy drunk. It was the first time in 
two years .. . since we’d worked on the 
Lazy Z, that I’d known him to get liquored 
up. But this time he did a real good job 
and we got reports on it clear out at the 
ranch. 

I rode in a couple of days later and 
found him under a pool table in the Red 
Front Saloon. I hauled him outside and 
drug him over to a horse trough in front 
of McChesney’s Harness, Hardware and 
Livery and made him soak his head in 
the trough. He come up sputtering and 
cussing like he was coming back to life. 
Then he set on the edge of the trough and 
wiped water off his face. All this time he 
hadn’t said a word except to do some 
mightv strong cussing on account of his 
headache. 

“All right,” I said when he began to act 
kind of sober again. “I guess you’re strong 
enough now to bear up under what I got 
to tell vou.” 3 

“T doubt it.” he said, holding his head in 
both hands. “But whatever it is I got it 
coming to me.” He sounded as enthusiastic 
as a man waiting to get hung. 

“Well,” I said, starting off kinda easy 
with the unimportant things first. “Forsone 
thing you done got fired. The Colonel says 
if vou come back he’s going to stuff them 
cattle of vours down your throat. He says 
to just send somebody after ’em... don’t 
come vourself because he don’t trust him- 
self against what he might do to you if 
you showed up yourself!” 

Mike nodded his head, then grabbed it 
in both hands. “Ow!” he groaned. I knew 
he felt like his head was going to fly to 
pieces, but I didn’t give him much sym- 
pathy. r 

“Next thing is that Lucy says to tell you 
not to come soft-stepping around her no 
more either. A rumor got out to the ranch 
by the mail rider that you was going 
around here at The Gap kissing first one 
woman critter than another. Rumor also 
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says you tried to marry a Comanche 
squaw but she turned you down. Rumor 
also was that you was the drunkest white 
man to hit this country since Big Foot 
Wallace went through.” 

Mike shuddered, then he bowed his 
shoulders. “Pile it on high, boy. Beat me 
while I’m down.” 

“I ain’t through yet,” I said, beginning 
to feel ashamed of myself. “Rance Ander- 
son has took up the lease on that state 
land you was figuring on using for them 
new cattle of yours.” 

Then I saw Id hit him where it hurt. 
“Rance Anderson!” he said with an ex- 
pression like he had took a bite of some- 
thing expecting it to taste good and it had 
turned out real nasty. 

“Yeah,” I said. “Seems you neglected a 
little matter like paying the lease money 
on that state land and Rance noticed your 
oversight and paid it himself. So you ain’t 
got any place to put your shorthorns.” 

“There’s a nice little spring down on 
that lease, too . . . plenty of water.” Mike 
sounded pretty mournful. 

“Well,” I said finally, feeling meaner all 
the time, “I guess I got just one more piece 
of news then I’m all through.” 

“You mean there’s more?” he asked. 
But I could tell he wasn’t much interested. 
He iust set there with his head down. 
He’d lost his hat somewhere and that sor- 
rel hair of his was sticking up in all direc- 
tions like a wet chicken caught out in a 
high wind. “Well. I’ve stood this much, so 
go on. What’s the rest of the obituary?” 

“It ain’t very imnortant,” I said kinda 
slow, “But Lucy told me just before I left 
that she and Rance is going to get mar- 
ried three weeks from Sunday. She said 
be sure and tell you.” 

“Thanks. You’ve told me,” he said, “Is 
that everything?” 


NODDED and began fiddling with my 

makin’ and papers trying to roll my- 
self a cigarette, but my fingers must of 
shook a little because the tobacco kept 
spilling out. I knowed I’d just about 
busted Mike’s heart. 

“Come on,” he said, all of a sudden, 
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standing up on them long legs of his. He 
started walking away, and I followed him. 

He went into Peterson’s Barber Shop, 
Blacksmithery and Home Cooking and 
sunk down on a stool at the counter. 

“I can’t stand grief’ on a empty 
stomach,” he said. “My appetite is ruined, 
but I gotta keep up my strength so I can 
bear my tribulations.” I watched him try 
to eat and it was like he said. His avpetite 
was ruined. The best he could do was put 
away eighteen flapjacks, two plates of 
beans, five slices of sow belly and four 
cups of coffee. Finally he nushed back his 
plate. “I just ain’t got the heart to eat.” he 
said. “Let’s go.” 

We went out on the street and,squatted 
down on our boot heels and leaned our 
backs against the front of Kelley’s Saloon 
and sort of relaxed in the sun. It was real 
cozy except my spurs kept digging into the 
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“Come on, I gotta find Rance.” then he 
started off, taking real long steps. 

As we walked up the street with him 
in front and me trying to keep up, who 
comes strolling out of the Red Front but 
Rance Anderson, strutting and sticking 
out his chest and looking pretty proud of 
himself. When he saw us he stopped and 
gave us a careful looking over. 

Rance was wearing -a gun, as always, 
and Mike as always, had forgot his, which 
he didn’t know how to use anyway. There 
was a couple of fence riders from the 
Double O behind Rance so I guess he 
thought he had to say something cute to 
make a show so he looked at Mike real 
contemptuous. 

“Meet the shorthorn king, gentelmen,” 
Rance said, smirking and twisting that 
oilv looking mustache of his. 

Mike stopped like a yearling that had 
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seat of my pants. I began to wonder what 
Mike was going to do. 

Finally he got up and wandered over to 
the well by the side of Kelley’s and 
pumped himself a drink. Then he filled a 
bucket of water and stuck his head in it. 
He set the bucket’ back down and came 
over and squatted on his heels again. 
Pretty soon I heard a grinding sort of 
1oise and looked over and he was gritting 
iis teeth and making the most awful faces 
' ever saw. “What’s the matter? You 
sick?” I asked. A 

“Nope,” he answered, “I’m just getting 
.nyself good and mad. Im going to do 
something mighty foolish and I can’t do it 
unless I get awful mad first. Just give me 
a few more minutes.” He went on gritting 
his teeth and making those faces. Finally 
I ask him if he was mad enough yet and 
he said he was. He stood up and said, 


stepped in a gopher hole. He looked Rance 
over and drew himself up to his full six 
feet three. “I consider that remark a 
mighty fine compliment, Rance,” he said 
slow-like. “And gentlemen, the man that 
made it is the tinhorn king of Buffalo Gap, 
a cheap, claim-jumping, double-flishing, © 
bottom-dealing coyote who oughta be 
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walking on four legs instead of two! 


ANCE’S face got brick red and he 

made a motion like he was going to 
grab for his gun. I stepped over toward 
him. “Mike ain’t packing no hardware,” 
I pointed out, at the same time delicately 
indicating that I was. 

Rance settled back down in his clothes 
and let out a mean kind of laugh. “You 
talk mighty big when you know I can’t 
take proper exception to your language.” 
he said to Mike. “You come back and sav 
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them things with some hardware on you.” 

“I can think of even better things to 
say.” Mike said, sticking out that long jaw 
of his. “In fact, I could talk a whole hour 
and not run outa conversation. Why I 
know~ whole books full of words that 
describe you perfect .. . and a lot of words 
that ain’t in books because they can’t be 
printed. IIl be back all right. Be sure you 
don’t get scared and run off.” 

“TIl meet you right here at noon.” 
Rance hollered. “And if you ain’t here at 
noon you’d better not let me see you in 
Buffalo Gap again ... ever... or I'll fill 
you full of lead on sight . .. whether you 
got a gun on or not.” 

“TIl be here too,” I said, “just to be sure 
nobody gets shot in the back or anything.” 
Rance ignored my remarks and turned 
around and went back inside the Red 
Front with the two riders. 

As I followed Mike up the street I was 
pretty sad. I’d always sort of admired 
Rance. He was a fine figure of a man, a 
mighty nice fellow except for a few small 
faults such as dealing crooked cards, 
rustling cattle, stealing from widows, dry 
gulching cowhands that had won big poker 
pots and was on their way home alone and 
a few other harmless pranks like that. So 
it made me sad to see trouble brewing 
between two fine fellows like him and 
Mike. But, of course, Mike was my part- 
ner and I had to stick by him. 

“Well,” I said as I followed Mike along, 
stillnot knowing where he was going or 
what he had in mind, “For a man who’s 
already got a fair batch of trouble you 
sure believe in piling it up higher” He 
didn’t answer a word. He just kept walk- 
ing. 

We went clear out to the edge of town, 
quite a lofig walk, about two blocks, and 
Mike stopped in front of an old buffalo 
skull fifteen feet away. “Gimme your 
gun,” he said. “I gotta practice up a little.” 

“Hell,” I said, disgusted, handing him 
my gun, “Everybody knows you’re the 
worst shot in Taylor county. Why you 
can’t hit the side of a barn .. . a real big 
barn.” 


“You just watch this,” he said, holding 
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the gun like it was a firecracker that might 
go off in his hand any second. He pointed 
it toward the buffalo skull and pulled the 
trigger. A spurt of dust kicked up about 
four feet to the left. 

“See?” I said to him.- But he didn’t 
answer. He fired again and some more 
dust jumped up about three feet past the 
skull. He fired all five shots and the last 
one finally chipped one edge of the skull. 

“Ah-ha!” he yelled, “I got it. What did 
I tell you?” > 

“Yeah,” I said, “Rance is the fastest 
draw in town and a dead shot. What’ll he 
be doing while you pot-shot the whole 
landscape till you get the range on him? 
I hate to say it but you ain’t got the chance 
of a snowball in the hot place.” 

Mike shuffled his feet and looked 
thoughtful. “TIl go get my own gun. I just 
need some practice with my own gun.” 


E WENT back into town and 
located his gun where Big John, 
the barman at the Red Front, had hid it 
when Mike was getting himself liquored 
up. Then Mike went over to McChesney’s 
to get some ammunition and I hunted up 
Rance. 
“Rance,” I said, hoping I could get him 
worried, “Don’t feel too sure about things. 


I was just out at the edge of town with | 


Mike and he took some shots at that old 
buffalo skull and he hit it four times out 
of five. He’s better’n you think.” 

If I hoped my scheme would work I saw 
right away it hadn’t. Rance set down his 
glass and hitched up his belt. 


“Come show me that skull and I’ll show 
you something, half-pint,” he said, laugh- 
ing that mean laugh of his that sounded 
like a rusty gate. “Come on, boys,” he 
yelled at the fellows at the bar. We fol- 
lowed him out and I showed him the skull, 
and he stopped about thirty feet in front 
of it, whipped out his gun so fast I never 


did see him draw and plunked five shots 


right smack through the left eye. Then 
he reloaded his gun and stuck it back in 
his holster while my eyes was settling 
back into their sockets. 
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I couldn’t think of a thing to say so I just 
turned around and slunk back into town. 
All I could do then was hunt up Willie 
Barrow, the marshal, and tell him what 
was getting ready to happen. 

“I ain’t having nothin’ to do with it,” 
Willie told me. “Mike ought to have more 
sense than to get tangled up in something 
he can’t get out of on both feet. I’ll be 
around but I ain’t going to get in the way 
of none of Mike’s wild shots.” 

It was about eleven thirty by then and 
Mike was over in Kelley’s Saloon building 
himself up with a few small drinks of rye 
whiskey. Meanwhile Rance was doing the 
same over in the Red Front. I couldn't 
think of anything else to do so I wandered 
over to The Great Imperial Western Bar 
and Dance Hall and had a few mild snorts 
myself. 

About that time I saw Lucy Willows 
drive into town in the Colonel’s buck- 
board and she was all dressed up in her 
Fort Worth clothes like a picture out of 
one of them mail order catalogs, all lace 
and flutters and a big white hat and a little 
bitty pink umbrella. She tied up the team 
in front of Miss Henrietta’s Millinery and 
Ladies’ Store and climbed over the dash 
and started inside. Just then Mike came 
wandering out of Kelley’s, which was right 
next door, and danged if they didn’t bump 
right smack into each other. I stepped out- 
side to get a better look and heard all that 
was said and saw what happened. 


Before Lucy knew who she’d bumped 
into she drew back real haughty. Then 
she saw it was Mike and smiled real sweet 
at him. 

“Mike,” she said, “I didn’t mean it about 
the cake. It wasn’t anything much any- 
way. Probably’d just of given Dad indi- 
gestion and... .” Just then she stopped 
and sniffed. 


“Mike Stephens,” she hollered. “You’re 
drunk. They told me you’d been helling 
around town and I didn’t believe it... 
especially about the squaw ... but now I 
do believe it . . . every word. You probably 
did marry her like they said... and I’m 
going to marry Rance . . . just to get 
even!” 


I guess all that sort of dazed Mike be- 
cause it took him some little time to collect 
his wits, maybe on account of the few 
small drinks he’d had in Kelley’s and one 
dang thing after another. So he made the 
mistake of trying to grab Lucy by the arm. 
I guess he just wanted to hold her while 
he thought up some suitable reply. 


UT Lucy took exception to him grab- 

bing her and hauled off and smacked 
him across the side of the head with her 
umbrella. It was a little umbrella but 
Lucy had a good strong wallop, and she 
mighty near knocked him down. While he 
was wobbling around trying to figure out 
what had happened Lucv ran back to the 
buckboard, untied the reins, jumped up on 
the seat and whipped the horses out of 
town in a whirl of dust. 


Mike stood there rubbing the side of his 
head and squinting down the street the 
way Lucy had disanneared like he didn’t 
believe what had hannened. Then I heard 
him utter some philosophical remarks 
about women. 

Just then somebody let out a yell, “It’s 
just about noon. Head for cover.” Then 
everybody began hunting something to 
hide behind. And that reminded Mike of 
what was supposed to hanven about noon. 

He straightened un a little, sucked in his 
breath and let it out and squinted up at 
the sun. I looked too. Sure enough it was 
just about noon. He reached down and 
hitched his gun back around in front from 
where it had slipped and gave it a hard 
slap with his right hand. Then he stamped 
his feet a couple of*times, crouched over 
like he was going to make a practice draw 
or two, reconsidered and stepped down off 
the porch by Kelley’s and walked over 
into the open space toward the pump 
where Rance had said he’d meet him. 

_ About that time I saw the door of the 
Red Front slide open and there was Rance 
on the porch looking things over. Rance 
was drinker than Mike, if possible, and it 
looked like the silliest gun fight I ever saw 
getting ready to happen. The only trouble 
was—drunk or sober—Rance was a good 
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shot and Mike, likewise—drunk or sober 
—was the worst in Texas. 

By this time the only living souls visible 
were Mike, Rance, Willie Barrow and me. 
I took a quick look over at Willie and saw 
him bite off a big chew and ease down be- 
hind a rain barrel like he was taking no 
chances on getting hit. I decided to take 
my chances in the open, so I sauntered 
over to watch. 

Rance was purty sure of himself and 
strutted a little as he meandered real slow 
across the street and kept coming toward 
Mike who was standing there by the 
pump. Everything was mighty still right 
then in Buffalo Gap. All the sounds of a 
teeming metropolis of two hundred souls 
was still. Nobody except us four men was 
in sight but I knew every pair of eyes in 
town was glued to a crack or a knothole. 

Rance walked along, slower and slower 
till he was about twenty-five feet from 
where Mike was standing by the pump, 
then he sort of trouched down and 
whipped out his gun and fired. At the 
same time Mike jumped over to one side, 
yanked out his gun and cracked down too. 

“One!” I yelled. Both shots missed but 
I noticed there was a flutter of cloth on 
Mike’s left shirt sleeve and I knew 
Rance’s bullet had come close. 

Then Rance fired again and a lock of 
Mike’s red hair sailed off in the air and 
I could tell from the expression on his 
face Mike was getting madder than ever. 
He fired at Rance twice #eal quick and I 
saw a chip fly out of a post by the side 
of the livery stable way down the street. 
I never did see what Mike’s third ‘shot hit, 
if anything. 


JUST can’t explain how things hap- 

pened from there on. According to 
all reason Rance should have plugged 
Mike. But I guess he was over-confident 
and careless with his first shot . . . and 
missed. Then, when he saw he’d missed 
that first one he must of got in a hurry 
and rushed his next shots. That’s the only 
way I can explain how Mike didn’t go 
down when Rance kept pumping shots at 
him. 
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Both of ’em was blasting away rapid 
fire and neither one was hit so far as I 
could tell. I’d intended to count shots but 
I got excited and lost track. 


Anyway, all of a sudden Mike jumped 
about three feet in the air, let out a Rebel 
yell and swung his gun by the barrel end 
and threw it at Rance. I guess Rance was 
too surprised to duck or was busy getting 
off his last shot because just as his gun 
went off, Mike’s gun hit him right spang 
in the mouth, butt end first and you could 
hear Rance’s teeth snap when the gun 
hit. 

Rance went down like he’d been hit by 
a club, and Mike swarmed all over him. 
In half a second they were snarling and 
jumping around, locked up like two wild- 
cats trying to claw each other to pieces. 
Blood was running down Mike’s face and 
Rance was spitting out teeth and letting 
out yells and cusswords. And Mike kept 
letting go with that Rebel yell while he 
kept climbing all over Rance. Then they 
were rolling on the ground, kicking up 
dust and snorting and fuming. 

By that time the more daring residents 
got bold enough to step out from behind 
cover and everybody begun to gang 
around to watch the ficht. First Mike was 
on top, then Rance, clawing and gouging 
and kicking and pounding at each other. 
Then they’d back off and slug. First Rance 
would go down, then Mike. 


About that time I heard somebody 
screaming right by my ear, “Kill ’im, 
Mike! Knock the rest of his teeth out.” 
And I looked around and there was Lucy. 
I guess she’d heard the shooting and had 
come back. Anyway, there she was and 
there wasn’t any doubt about who she 
was pulling for. 

Her Fort Worth hat was down over one 
ear and she was swinging that pink um- 
brella around like it was a club and she 
kept yelling for Mike to kill him. And she 
was using some other language I guess 
would be described as what you’d call 
pitcheresk. Anyway I couldn’t help but 
admire her command of the language. 

Mike and Rance had just about ripped 
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the clothes off of each other by now, and 
Mike seemed to be doing better all the 
time. Finally Rance sort of sat down and 
shook his head and Mike stood over him - 
with his right fist cocked back waiting 
for him to get up. Then I saw a devilish 
grin come over Mike’s face, and he stooped 
down real quick and picked up the water 
bucket he’d doused his head in earlier 
that morning. 

“Ye-ee-ee-aa-ah!”. he yelled. Then he 
dumped the water out of the bucket on 
Rance, and rammed the bucket down real 
hard over Rance’s head. Rance managed 
to get to his feet and clawed at the bucket 
but Mike kept slamming it-down on his 
head. Then he grabbed hold of Rance and 
whirled him around and finally turned 
him loose. Rance spun around and fell 
over in the horse trough and just lay there 
all sprawled out with the bucket still over 
his head. 

Mike pointed to Rance, “Look!” he 
cackled, “The Water Bucket King!” Ev- 
erybody yelled and laughed till he was 
silly, me included. Then I saw Mike look- 
ing through the crowd and there was a 
wild expression in his eyes. 

“There you are!” The crowd broke and 
scattered as he made a plunge. Then I 
saw he was after Lucy. She’d started to 
edge out of the crowd and he was after 
her like a flash. 

“Hit me with a parasol, will you?” he 
was yelling. 

She stopped running and faced him. 
“Yes, and Ill hit you again if you touch 
me, you big—” Whatever it was she in- 
‘tended to say she didn’t say it because he 
had her. 

She kicked and hit at him but he just 

grabbed her up and walked off down the 
street carrying her. All of us turned and 
_watched ’em, and I noticed that pretty 
soon she stopped kicking and I’m dead 
certain that just as they got to the livery 
„stable he stopped and kissed her . . . and 
I’m purty certain she kissed him back. 

Anyway, that was the last we saw of 
either of them in Buffalo Gap till after 
they got back from their honeymoon two 
weeks later. 
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